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There lies before us a dainty little 
booklet bound in white and silver, the 
memorial of a good and lovely woman. 
Mrs. Westervelt, the subject of the 
sketches, passed away a year ago and 
on the anniversary of her death this 
tribute was published at the school 
with which she was connected, show- 
ing that though dead she yet speaketh. 
As this paper is for the deaf, about 
the deaf and their educators—those 
that have ‘‘gone before’’ as well as 
those ‘‘still toiling in the sun’’—we 
take pleasure in giving here a short 
sketch of her life labors. 

Her maiden name was Mary Nodine 
and on her mother’s side she came 
from good old Connecticut stock, Her 
father died when she was very young. 
In the year 1861, her mother became 
matron of Packer Institutes in Brook- 
lyn, and here the daughter received 
her education. After a few years as 
music teacher and organist, she found 
her life work in the Maryland Inst. 
for the Deaf. This was in 1872, and 
here she also met her future husband. 
Two years afterwards she went to Ro- 
chester as private teacher of Mr. and 
Mrs. Gilman Perkins’ little deaf 
daughter. 

When she gave up her position to 
be married, they were loath to part 
with her. Through their influence 
she and her husband were induced to 
return and establish a school for the 
deaf in Rochester, investigation show- 
ing there were enough deaf in the 
western part of the State to warrant 
the step. 

From small beginnings this school 
grew slowly till now in the eighteenth 
year of its existence it is well and 
favorably known all over the country. 
When Mr. Westervelt took this school 
he had arrived at the conclusion that 
the use of the sign-language by deaf 
children is a hindrance rather than a 
help to them in the work of acquiring 
a knowledge of English, and he pro- 
posed to make English the exclusive 
language of his school and of the 
pupils. Most of the pupils who en- 
tered this school had been in the older 
schools and used the sign-language in 
conversation. To drop this familiar 
and easy means of communication and 
take up another and difficult language, 
was a severe trial to most of them. 
Mrs. Westervelt seconded her hus- 
band’s efforts with infinte tact and 
skill, devising methods for entertain- 
ing and interesting the children by 
which, while playing, they might 


learn more. Lip-reading and speech 
were also taught to all who could 
acquire it. This system is what is 
now termed the pure English method. 

She was the first to start a kinder- 
garten in a school for the deaf and 
adapt it to their needs. From the be- 
ginning it was under her wise, loving 
and tender care. She was also the 
matron for many years. Thechildren 
at the school gave her the endearing 
title of ‘‘ The Little Mother,’’ for was 
she not always ready to comfort them 


invited, Before retiring she spoke 
|to them, telling them how she loved 
‘them all and wished she could live 
many more years and carry on her 
|work. Two weeks later, January 6th, 
| 1893, the tireless hands were folded 
/on her quiet breast and her labor was 
done. To those of us who knew her 
| personally and had knowledge of the 
| thorny path of suffering she trod those 
last years of her life, the verse from 
Matthew Arnold, which ends her 
_memorial, seems very appropriate, 
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in their troubles, as well as to instruct 
and guide them. 

In every thing she did she was 
conscientiously thorough. To per- 
fect herself in articulation, she took 
a course of lessons in Visible Speech 
under Prof. Bell. Before establish- 
ing her kindergarten, she went to 
New York City to improve herself 
in the methods, and in 1886, when she 
decided to start a cooking class, she 


went to Boston and placed herself un- | who is known to the deaf as the deaf, 


|and we cannot forbear re-quoting it 
here :— 


“With aching hands and bleeding feet 
We dig and heap, lay stone on stone : 
We bear the burden and the heat 
| Of the long day and wish it done— 
Not till the hours of light return 
| All we have built do we discern.” 
i. V.J. 


Biblical References to the Deaf. 


| Mr, Wallace Foster, of Indianapolis, 


Exodus iv, 11—And the Lord said 
unto him, who hath made man’s 
mouth ? or who madeth the dumb, or 
deaf, or the seeing, or the blind? have 
not I the Lord? 

Leviticus xix, 14—Thou shalt not 
curse the deaf, nor put a stumbling 
block before the blind, but shall fear 
thy God: I am the Lord. 

Psalm xxxviii, 13—But I, as a deaf 
man, heard not ; and I was as a dumb 
man that openeth not his mouth. 

Psalm lviii, 4—Their poison is like 
the poison of a serpent ; they are like 
the deaf adder that stoppeth her ear. 

Isaiah xxix, 18—And in that day 
shall the deaf hear the words of the 
book, and the eyes of the blind shall 
see out of obscurity, and out of dark- 
ness. 

Isaiah xxxv, 5—Then the eyes of 
the blind shall be opened, and the 


ear of the deaf shall be unstopped. 

Isaiah xlii, 18-20—Hear, ye deaf; 
and look ye blind, that ye may see. 

Who is blind, but my servant? or 
deaf, as my messenger that I sent ? 
who is blind as he that is perfect and 
blind as the Lord’s servant ? 

Seeing many things, but who ob- 
serveth not , opening the ears, but he 
heareth not. 

Isaiah xliii, 8—Bring forth the 
blind people that have eyes, and the 
deaf that have ears. 

Isaiah vii, 16—The nation shall 
see and be confounded at all their 
might ; they shall lay their hands up- 
on their mouth, their ear shall be deaf. 

Matthew xi, 5—The blind receive 

| their sight, and the lame walk, the 
| lepers are cleansed and the deaf hear, 
|the deaf are raised up and the poor 
lt cy : 

have the gospel preached to them. 
And he took him aside from the 
| multitude and put his fingers into his 
| ears, and he spit and touched his 
| tongue ; 

| Mark vii, 32-37—And they bring 
| unto him one that was deaf, and had 
jan impediment in his speech: and 
| they beseech him to put his hand up- 
;on him. 


; And looking upto heaven he sighed, 
and saith unto him, Ephphatha, that 
is, be opened. 

And straightway his ears were open- 
ed and the string of his tongue was 
lossed, and he spake plain. 

And he charged them that they 
should tell no man: but the more 
he chargrd them, so much the more a 
great deal they published it; 

And were beyond measure astonish- 
ed, saying, he hath done all things 
well : he maketh both the deaf to hear, 
and the dumb to speak. 


Mark iv, 25—When Jesus saw that 
the people came running together, he 
|rebuked the foul spirit, saying unto 
‘him, Thou dumb and deaf spirit, I 
charge thee, come out of him, and 


der Mrs. Lincoln of the Boston Cook- | secretary of the Silent Anny of Sol-| enter no more into him. 


ing School. 


She was even then suf- | diers, Sailors and Marines, has com- | 


Ike vii, 22—Then Jesus answer- 


fering from the fatal malady that end- piled for the St/ent Hoosier all refer-| ing said unto them, Go your way, and 


ed her life, but the brave spirit never ences which are made to the deaf or 
faltered. The week before her last dumb in the Bible, including every 


Christmas she got up an entertain- 
ment to which all the pupils were 


“use which is made of the word deaf. 


The references are as follows: 


tell John what things ye have seen, 
and heard; how that the blind see, 
the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, 
the deaf hear, the lepers are raised, to 
the poor the gospel is preached. 
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SKETCHES SOUTH AND WEST. 


Along The Missouri Pacific Ry. 
Copyright, 1894, 
By G. H. QUACKENBOS. 
( Lliustraied. ) 


Doubtless many changes have taken 


place even within the last few years in | 


the region through which my noma- 


dic instincts have led me, but asking | 


mny readers to make due allowance for 
changes wrought by the intervening 
hand of time, changes which go on so 
rapidly in our fast growing country, I 
shall describe places as when I saw 
them, rather than as you may see 
them now. As my wanderings gen- 
erally started from the extreme South, 
Northward, so likewise shall these 
sketches. Thus it is that I speak first 
of my own Texas. 
changes time has made here since my 
boyhood days contrasted with my re- 
cent visit to those familiar localities— 
I say localities, for the scenes are 
wholly different now and the old time 


sunny 


is aS a dream. 


Her nobler game is gone; her In-} 


dians have fled far to the North across 


the Red River, or Westward to the! 


fastnesses of mountainous New Mexi- 
co; only the vast solitudes of prairie 


remain ; her pathless jungles of mes- 
quite remain, and the chapparel that 


struggles against the march of settle- 


ments, even crowding around the little} 


frontier towns and disputing every 
inch of ground with them, closing in 


a few weeks’ time, the path made| 


through its ranks with the axe. 
Would that an abler pen than mine 
portray the beauty of Southern Texas | 
scenery : the low brush-covered moun- | 
tains, the rocky hills rising from the| 
base of these, at first rugged as the| 
waves of a tempestuous sea, then | 
stretching far away, lower and lower | 
in easy undulations until lost in the| 
limitless expanse of level prairies. 
The pen cannot picture the luxuri- 


What | 
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|the old Spanish ‘‘ Presidios,’’ or Mis- 
sion-Forts, mostly of Moorish archi- 
tecture, with quaint religious emblems 
carved upon the crumbling walls with- 
|in, or painted upon the plaster still 
clinging to the domes. 
;of a dead Past are to be found from 
the Gulf, Northward, as far as the 
ancient town of San Antonio. The 
town itself being named after the 
| tonio : now called ‘‘ Alamo ;’’ ( poplar 
'tree.) This fortress-church after hav- 
ing been moved several times, was at 
last established where its ruins still 
remain on ‘‘ Plaza de Alamo.’’ It is 
the shrine of Texas independence from 
Mexico, and its historical antiquity 
entitles it to more than passing notice. 
It was built in 1703, of substantial 
masonry, with walls nearly four feet 
thick, and small high windows heav- 


ily ironed, and barred so securely as 
could be done in those days. 
Under the charge of Padre Antonio 


| 


p ; ; | ; ; | 
wilderness, one meets with ruins of; This was emphasized by a cannon 'San Fernando, before referred to. 


shot from the Texas fortress. Eight | This church, built in 1781, stands 


| days after the beginning of hostilities, ‘between ‘ Plaza de Armas,”’ or Milit- 


Colonel Travis, commanding the Tex- ary Square, and ‘‘ Plaza Grande,”’ the 
ans, was reinforced by thirty-six men old tower, which from time to time 
from Gonzales, who, hearing of the bore the red and black flags of differ- 


These relics 


'famous Presidio Mission de San An- | 


siege of their comrades, came to 
rescue them or share their fate. 

Santa Anna now abandoned his 
siege and resolved to carry the Alamo 
by storm. Sounding the famous De- 
quelo, the signal for death without 
quarter, he advanced his army to the 
attack. Twice it fell back before 
those deadly Texas rifles; but the 
Mexican artillery had now breached 
the walls, and their troops rushed in. 

The brave Texans had no traitor, 
no coward among them. Every man 
died fighting ; there was no surrender 
and no survivor. The Mexican’s re- 


port shows that the last Texan was_| 


killed while attempting to blow up 
the cases of powder left. 

Santa Anna, stung by the heavy 
lesses which his own command had 
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‘ent Mexican commanders, and at last 

the red flag of Santa Anna has been 
torn down. Only its foundation re- 
‘mains. The Cathedral is of stone, 
| plastered in adobe clay, and is sur- 
rounded by a fortifying wall of adobe 
| bricks, high enough to serve as a 
breastwork defence. 

Ascending the low steps and enter- 
ing the ‘‘San Fernando, ’’ you observe 
that the floor is the bare earth, the 

central aisle having a brick walk— 
' American brick, too—which is evident- 
ly a very modern improvement. The 
long, brown, antiquated benches, the 
gloomy walls and sombre ceiling, give 
to one the impression of being within 
a vault, but soon a coppery skinned 
Mexican lad, clad in many colors, 
lights the altar candles, and their 


| Margil, de Jesus, together with sever- 


ance of her tropic vegetation; the}al Franciscan priests, it was used asa 


bright plumaged birds; those tropi- 
cal nights, so softly warm they seem 
to nestle down, almost suddenly from 
the sky as if the sun in sinking be- 
neath some Western sea had been ex- 
tinguished, leaving the stars to glow 
brilliantly large through the clear, dry 
atmosphere, jewelled against a sky 
inky black by contrast. 

There is no twilight in Texas — we 
need none, for the soft splendor of a 
Southern summer night is not the 
damp, dismal gloom that shrouds one 
like a wet blanket in the North. 

We read time and again of the early 
settlements in Florida, Lousiana and 
elsewhere, but although Texas con- 
tains relics as old and of even greater 
historical interest, we seldom read of 
them. 
the state, are ancient monuments to 
the first seeds of civilization in Amer- 
ica. 

Far out from the present haunts of 


Scattered here and there over | 


| church, 
| of 1824-26, by force of circumstances, 
|it became a fort, and fourteen cannon 
| were mounted uponits walls. In 1833 
notorious Santa Anna, besieged it 
with five thousand picked men. 
| onels Travis, Bowie and Crockett, with 


these overwhelming numbers. They 
| to become Santa Anna’s prisoners. 
On Febuary 22nd of the same year, 


| from the tower of the Cathedral, San 
| Fernando, another most interesting 
: Mission relic, within cannon shot dis- 
|tance North. Here the Mexican army 
took position and sent a formal de- 
der unconditionally. The Spartan 
reply was returned : 

‘““We shall never surrender or re- 


men, in the solitudes of primceval| treat; we are here to stay.’’ 


|enemies brought out before the gate 
During the turbulent years 


| through 
'the Mexican commander-in-chief, the | 
Col- | 


only one hundred and forty-four effect- | 
ive men, undertook its defence against | 


well knew that death was better than | 


Santa Anna displayed his red flag, 


mand to the Texas leaders to surren- | 
| ‘* Arroyo Alazan,’’ a creek that divides representatives of both races. 


A.M. Blanchara. 


glimmering rays sparkle and are re- 
flected by the tinsel drapery. When 
the deep sonorous Spanish voices in- 
tone the sacred music, as only Span- 
the body of each, he had ish voices can, you feel at once how 
| them piled up, and here, covered with superior this is in contrast with the 
fence-rails and brushwood, they were shrill efforts of an English choir solo- 
burned on the spot where the church ist. 
of St. Joseph now stands—a grand The sermon is in the same euphon- 
holocaust before the shrine of Texas | ious language—how pathetic ; at times 
liberty. how powerful. The church is crowd- 
The Mexicans admitted a loss oftwo ed to its utmost limits with a zealous 
thousand men, but the exact details congregation. Notice the finely cut 
will never be known. Thus closed but swarthy features, the penetrating 
one of the many memorable scenes black eyes that gaze steadily deep 
enacted under the shadows of this into your own, the slender nose, thin 
mission. The building itself has| lips, and high, clear-cut forehead. 
been recently repaired, and the lost Study the quiet expression and see if 
parts restored at the State's expense. | you can read there, beneath the pass- 
Before we leave this curious town |ive calm of Indian stoicism, all the 
where the customs and civilization of ardor, the fiery temper, quick  re- 
the fourteenth century are separated solve, cruel vindictiveness of Spanish 
from those of the nineteenth by the character, strangely blended in these 
The 
the strictly Mexican from the Ameri- hands and feet are small, the latter ap- 


sustained, ordered the bodies of his 


of the Alamo, and stripped them, 
|having brutally passed his sword 


can part of the town, let us walk about pearing even more so incased in the 
together. We will visit the Cathedral high-heeled, narrow boots. The men 
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are rather small of stature, but full 
chested, small waisted, lithe and agile, 
the Spanish physique well displayed 
by the loose woolen shirt, the knotted 
neckerchief and the trena, or scarf, 
which is doubled and passed around 
the waist, the free ends passing 
through the loop thus formed and 
hanging to the knee on the left side, 
the broad white sombrero with its 
heavy silver mountings and cur- 
iously woven band, are worn. If 
the morning be cool, the ‘‘ man- 
ta,’’a many colored blanket thrown 
about the shoulders, will afford the 
desired warmth. Too often within 
the folds of the trena is the ‘‘ punal,”’ 
or square bladed dagger, but it is not 
there on Sunday. The Mexicans are 
very expert with these weapons, prac- 
tising with them as we do with foils; 
the blades are made square with con- 
cave sides, giving four cutting edges, 
so as not to be easily snapped when | 
suddenly caught and jerked aside in 
the sombrero, which is held as a parry 
in the left hand, or when caught in the 
trena wound around the left arm. 
Thus, while an angry American takes 
off his coat, the Mexican takes off his 
‘hat -with the left hand, while the 
right glides swiftly after the dirk, 
lying like an adder hidden in the 


folds of the scarf. 
As the sunlight streams in through 


the windows of the church, falling 
upon the uncovered heads, it reveals a 
striking difference here. The hair of 
some is curly, that of others perfectly 
straight, but while all is black, some 
has a decidely blue-black reflection 
like the sheen ofacrow’s wing. This 
is said to denote a trace of Aztec blood 
mixed with the Spanish, whereas the 
majority with the brown-black hue 
are of the Indian-Spanish Mexican, 
type,—locally known as ‘‘ Greasers.’’ 

After mass you will see Mexicans 
moving hither and thither, carrying 
‘‘gallos,’’ or game-cocks under their 
arms. Follow these and we shall 
come to a row of sheds across the 
Arroyo Alazan, and within these sheds 
are the cockpits, strewn with saw- 
dust. Each pit contains its set of! 


‘‘gallos,’’ tied by the legs to little} 
pegs convenient for the scrutiny of 
prospective bettors, who are there to) 
risk their ‘‘ pesos "’ upon their favor-| 
ites. Soon after the hours of the 
siesta are passed, and the awakening 
throngs gather here they may see the 
Mexican’s national amusement at its 
height. Still further down are the 
‘‘fandangos,’’ ordance-halls, where on 
any other evening we may hear merry 
voices, music and happy laughter, but 
this evening we shall return to Plaza 
de Armas—What a change has taken 
place! All day long for six days of 
the week, it is the public market place, 
where little ‘‘carretas’’ loaded with 
vegetables, fruits, meats and all sorts 
of things, surmounted by Mexican 
boys, and drawn about by diminutive 
‘long-eared, wooly donkeys crowd the 
Square in noisy rivalry for custom- 
ers. Now they are all gone, and in 


the silent darkness the great square 
seems gloomily vacant, but look yon- 
der along the borders, distant lights 
and long tables and steaming kettles. 
Approach these and we are accosted by 
half a dozen dusky throats at once. 
As we move along the line of tables, 
Mexican Senoritas arise from behind 
the shadowy steam of their huge ket- 
tles, crying out in bad Spanish: 


‘«; Mira !—; Mira, Senores !—tamales, 
cho-co-la-te, huevos, tortillas, chili- 
con-carne, acerearse, sientese, : Que 
quieren Ustedes? ’’ 

Nightly I have eaten my supper at 


covered with a mixture of grated 
cheese, onions, and of course red pep- 
per, and rolled up like an Eastern jel- 
ly-cake. ‘‘Chile-con-carne ’’—( pep- 
per-with-meat,) is prepared by boiling 
,ted-pepper pods in a cloth sack, by 
compression the juice is expressed, 
and to this juice is added meat prev- 
‘iously boiled and cut into little dice- 
shaped cubes. The whole is again 
boiled, and is served in deep dishes, 
the juice covering the meat. Fearful- 
ly hot as this is to the inexperienced 
palate, it is nevertheless excellent ; 
and the privation of it is most keenly 
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these tables, and leaving Texas, have 
missed nothing more than these, un- 
less perhaps my daily rides over 
beautiful hills and through fairy val- 
leys. 

The ‘‘ tamales ’’ are a dried and pul- 
verized meat, mixed with cornmeal 


and an abundant supply of red pepper, | 


then rolled up tightly in a corn-husk, 
and thus boiled. When cooked they 
resemble a banana, and are eaten in 
much the same manner, peeling down 
the husk as the eating proceeds. 
Many a hearty laugh is indulged in 
at the expense of the novice who at- 
tempts to eat these hot, slippery 
things for the first time. Tortillas 
are a kind of pancake, large and thin, 


felt, once the habit of eating it has 
‘been formed, and there is that about | 
the inter-tropical countries that creates | 
|a craving for these fiery condiments, a 

fact sufficiently attested by the Medi- 

‘eal Reports of the English Army in 

‘India. 

Provided with horses we will ride 

\in the early morning — everybody 

| rides in Texas, nobody ever thinks of 
| walking anywhere, except up or down 

'stairs. Riding down South Flores 

| street, past the government arsenal, 

| with its beautiful grounds, its central 

hill crowned by the national flag, ris- 

|ing on its staff above the cluster of 
‘trees which crowd around its base, 

jand beneath whose peaceful shade 


slumbers a formidable battery of can- 
non, we are soon lost in a jungle of 
chapparel and mesquite brush, which 
extends hundreds of miles, a primoe- 
val wilderness. The first stream we 
come to is a loop of the San Antonio 
River. This beautiful stream bursts 
forth from the base of Mount Guada- 
lupe, at once a full-grown river, wind- 
ing and doubling upon itself in in- 
numerable folds through the hilly 
country, until it reaches the even 
slope to the gulf. Its steep banks are 
fringed with trees, from those over- 
spreading branches the characteristic 
feathery moss of the tropical South 
hangs in sweeping festoons, almost 
reaching to the water beneath, while 
up through the limpid stream the 
long hair-like water-moss grows un- 
til reaching the surface it undulates 
with the ripple of the current. Upon 
the logs across the stream, and here 
and there among the pond-lilies, little 
turtles and bright colored snakes coil- 
ed in their glittering armor, lie bask- 
ing inthe sunlight. Fig-trees, bana- 
na-palms and magnolias abound. 

As we leave the river and ride along 
the narrow road through the chappar- 
el that struggles to regain the path, 
bright-plumaged birds dart hither 
and thither, screaming or whistling 
their astonishment at our unusual in- 
trusion into their solitudes, little bevies 
of quail, so plentiful here, scamper in 
the dust ahead or squat in the bunch- 
grass, chirping as we go by. If you 
watch closely ahead you may see a 
large, slender bird run rapidly across 
the road, and perhaps recross it sever- 
al times to get a good look at you, 
spreading his long tail and frequently 


| raising and depressing his handsome 


crest as ifto say: ‘‘I would doff my 
hat if I wore one,’’ and jumping and 
dancing in apparent delight, a habit 
which may account for its Mexican 
name of ‘‘ Paisano’’ peasant (the name 
of a Spanish dance). This splendid 
bird I have never seen described. 
From its general appearance and its 
habits, I think it is allied to the 
European Secretary-bird, and like 
that bird, it destroys great numbers 


of lizards, snakes and other reptiles, 


so abundant here. It rarely flies, 
even when pursued by hounds, pre- 
ferring to run, now and then spring- 
ing into a low bush, or running up 
the inclining trunk of a convenient 
tree, only to spring down again to 
renew the race. 

It has been my good fortune on 
several occasions to see this bird at- 
tack snakes. Each time the same 
tactics were followed, and in each in- 
stance the bird was victorious. Shield- 
ing breast and throat with outstretch- 
ed wings, he rushes forward, his pow- 
erful beak doing deadly service. He 
also preys upon young quail, rabbits, 
or more correctly hares, and on the 
curious little ‘‘ horned toads,’’ little 
round-bodied lizards dwelling among 
the sandy hills. These so called 
horned toads, are, of themselves, a 
curiosity. They are completely coy- 
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ered with rows of spines. Even 
the backs of their tiny hands are 
well protected. They certainly look 
very formidable; however, excepting 
the coronet of long, bony thorns 
upon the helmet -covered head, 
the spines are attached to so pliant a 
skin that they lie close down to the 
back when gently smoothed down by | 
the hand. 

The stiff spines of the head are evi- 
dently intended as a protection against | 
snakes, which being unable to swal-j| 
low them head-first, (as is their invar- 
able custom with all their prey) leave 
them unmolested. The little white | 
toads, toads only in name, since they 
have more resemblance to monkeys, 
make pretty pets. Onmy lasttripfrom 
Texas to New York I took five large 
gray ones in my pocket, but only one, 
which was transferred to my bosom 
during the latter part of the journey, 
survived the climatic change incident | 
to the trip. I gave this one to the 
New York Central Park, where a few 
years ago it might have been seen in 
the cage with the snakes, where it re- 
mained perfectly safe and presumably 
happy for several months during its 
exile. 

But a turn in the road has brought 
us in sight of Mission San Jose, the 
ruin of an old church built in 1703 in 
the Moorish style of architecture. 

See how the hand of Time has crush- 
ed its massive walls. Here and there 
greatrentsappear. Itsoon must follow 
those that built it back into oblivion. 
Itisavenerableruin. The winds ofa 
century have tossed the sand and soil 
upon its sloping roof and planted the 
seeds of the mesquite and the slender 
snake-cactus that now make their 
homes here, and all around its crumb- 
ling walls the white chapparel has} 
grown up clinging against it as if it 
would shield it from the destroying 


elements. 
The cement which once covered its 


walls is now washed down by ages of 
rain or clings here and there in frag- 
ments almost ready to be blown away. 
In a few spots outside may still be 
seen traces of the paintings that once 
covered the whole structure. Among) 
the emblematic designs still remain- 
ing upon the walls within, are the 
‘Cords and the Serpent ’’ of the Fran- 
cisean Order, and also the ‘‘Seven 
Dolors ’’ of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
The main entrance is beneath a trian- 
gular facade with a tower on either 
side. 

This time-eaten monument once 
rang with the missal chaunt and the 
music of praise. Where are they who 
so often offered up the holy sacrifice of 
daily mass upon its altars? Where 
are they who knelt before these brok- 
en shrines? If they could rehearse 
the forgotten story of that time? 

Now the old towers are the resting 
place of the owl, and innumerable bats 
flit to and fro in the shadow of the 
gray walls, and the lizard lives un- 
disturbed about the altars. The odor 
of incense has given place to musty 


dampness.- No stone marks the 
graves of those who prayed here. The 
screech of the owl, the ceaseless 
squeaking chatter of its myriad bats, 
the lonely howl of the wolf alone 
startle the dead echoes into life. 

We will ride back to town and reach 
there in time for supper, and tomor- 
row morning we will start on an early 
train Northward over the Missouri 
Pacific. I think I have the prior 
right to choose the route, although 
my reader ts to share my seat with 
me. I assume this prerogative as I 
have traveled across this continent 
nine times and by various routes, and 
right here let me express my appre- 
ciation of the management of this road 
particularly, for its cleanliness, its 
speed and its excellent appointments. 
However, its unsurpassed scenery 
more than else makes it the best for us. 


[To be continued.) 
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SPINNING. 


Like a blind spinner in the sun, 
I tread my days ; 
I know that all my threads will run 
Appointed ways ; 
I know each day will bring its task, 
And, being blind, no more I ask. 


I do not know the use or name 
Of what I spin ; 

I only know that some one came, 
And laid within 


My hand the thread, and said “‘ Since yor 


Are blind, but one thingy you can do.” 


Sometimes the threads so rough and fast 
And tangled fly, 

I know wild storms are sweeping past. 
And fear that I 

Shall fall, but dare not try to find 

A safer place, since I am blind. 


I know not why, but I am sure 
That tint and place, 
In some great fabric to endure 
Past time and race, 
My threads will have, so from the first, 
Though blind, I never felt accurst. 


I think perhaps, this trust has sprung 
From one short word 
Said over me when I was young, 
So young, I heard 
It, knowing not that God’s name signed 
My brow and sealed me his though blind. 


But whether this be seal or sign 
Within, without, 
It matters not. The bond-divine 
I never doubt. 
I know he set me here, and still, 
Am glad; and blind I wait His will; 


But listen, listen, day by day, 
To hear their tread 
Who bear the finished web away, 
And cut the thread, 
And bring God’s message in the sun, 
“Thou poor blind spinner, work is done.” 
—H. H. 


—— 


STEPHENSON NOT DEAD. 


The following letter received from 


Mr. Stephenson’s affianced explains 


itself : 
TOWNSBURY, N. J., 


January 30, 1894. 


DEAR MR. PoRTER: —Yours at hand and 


am glad to tell you there is no truth in the 
Gazette’s statement. 
well. 
Respectfully Yours, 
CARRIE D. OsMUN. 


| lithographer, 


Mr. Stephenson is 


Best made Clothing 


— AWN D— 


Good Furnishings 


At DONNELLY’S Opera House Stores 


INDUSTRIAL NOTES. 


Our Deaf In The World of Labor. 


—The Kentucky Deaf-Mute thinks that 
farming is the most preferable occupaion 
for the deaf. 


—The only deaf photo-engraver in New 
York City seems to be T. A. Froehlich, 
who works for the Moss Engraving Co. 


—H. Van Allen, for some time editor of 
the Szlent World, now graces the editorial 
tripod of the Johnstown, N. Y., Democrat. 


—The Yonkers, N..Y., Datiy Herald 
went up the spout last month, consequently 
Robert E. Maynard has lost a lucurative 
position. 

—At Steelton, Pa., a good many deaf-mutes 
are employed in the steel mills. In the 
shoe-factories at Carlisle, not far from the 
former place, are to be found two more 
deaf-mutes. 


—Chas. J. LeClercq, of New York City, 
holds quite an enviable position as designer 
for the Merchant’s Illustrating Bureau. 
Their office is located in the Tribune build- 
ing. 

—Mr. W. F. Cabaniss is one of the few 
deaf-mutes in the employ ‘of arailroad. He 
has held a position on the Illinois Central for 
over twenty years. He is at present in the 
freight office at Jackson, Mississippi. 


—A gentleman of fine accomplishments is 
Mr. Alfred Klemme, who came here from 
Germany some years ago. By trade he is a 
being employed on the 
Judge cartoon sheet, and many of the 
colored illustrations in that periodical are 
his productions. 


—The Texas Institution claims to have one 
of the best equipped printing offices of any 
Institution. They value their plant at 
$8,000. When the state went out of the 
printing business the Superintendent was 
allowed to select all he wanted, and he got 
about all he needed in that way. 


—Mr. Oscar Rader, who in the Spring of 
1892, won the diamond stud for being the 
best tonsoralist in Topeka, Kansas, was held 
up by two masked men recently. They de- 
manded his diamonds and money. He re- 
fused to surrender hence they knocked him 
senseless. Mr. Rader isa deaf-mute and a 
well reputed wealthy barber. 


—Alex. I. Pach, the well known photog- 
rapher, of Easton, Pa., accepted the Dramatic 
Editorship for the Sunday Cali on January 
1st. With his duties as District Pass Agent 
of the Norwich Line, newspaper work and 
his regular profession, seem to belie the 
fact that he can not hear, Every advance 
the deaf make in the hearing world is com- 
mendable. 


—‘‘Captain Napoleon Bonaparte at Tou- 
lon,” is the title of a very interesting article 
by German Bapst which appears in the Jan. 
number of Harper’s Monthly Magazine. 
Accompanying this article is the reproduc- 
tion of a drawing hitherto unpublished, 
illustrating the siege. ‘This drawing,” 
says the author, ‘‘was made during the 
siege of Toulon by a young deaf-mute artist 
of the name of Paul Gregoire, who after- 
wards acquired a certain reputation at Ly- 
ons. To him should be ascribed the inven- 
tion of a peculiar kind of velvet, which has 
since borne his name.”—Jfaryland Bul- 
letin. 
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lGHT RUNNING 


pel ge be 
THE BEST 1S THE CHEAPEST. 


Send TEN cents to 28 Union Sq.,N. Y., 
for our prize game, “*Bilnd Luck,” and 
win a New Home Sewing Machine. 


The New Home Sewing Machine Co, 


ORANCE, MASS. 
~cA9 28 UNION SQ) NY.O~ 
CHICAG, ss. popes on FRANCIS cg 


1, {gost a, 


®t ous FOR SALE BY = tias.1 


CLELAND, SIMPSON & TAYLOR, 
AGENTS. 


_ TRENTON, N. J. 


You Can Get It at 
Kaufman’s: 


A Page from a Physician’s Diary. 


At night the weary old doctor sat 
down and noted, as usual, the condi- 
tion of his patients ; 

The ragman—picking up. 

The editor—rapidly declining. 

The dentist—may pull through. 

The postmaster—must go. 

The deaf-mute—still complaining. 

The painter—more bad signs. 

The miser—barely living. 

The major—rallying. 

The cashier—gone. 

The actor—on the last stage. 

The butcher—less fat on bones. 

The cobbler—mending. 

The jail prisoner—will soon be out. 

The lawyer—speechless. 

The two grocers—on the verge of 
dissolution. 

The musician—toning up. 

The carpenter—improving. 

Jones’s boy—bad and growing 
worse. : 

The barber—saved by a close shave. 

The banker—failing. 

The boot maker—will not last long. 

The pugilist—striking improve- 
ment.—S¢. WVicholas. 


ABOUT THE DEAF. 


(From Exchanges.) 


—The first Bible class of adult deaf-mutes 
was formed in New York City in 1850. 


—Rev. Dr. Gallaudet is reported to have 
married altogethes about 870 couples in his 
life, of them being between 250 and 300 deaf- 
mutes. ; 


—Col. J. Hampton Hoge, of Virginia, who 
recently achieved notoriety in connection 
with his sudden recall, as U. S. Minister to 
China, has a deaf-mute daughter. 


—A year ago Helen Keller conceived the 
idea of starting a library at her home at 
Tuscumbia, Ala., and she began writing let- 
ters to friends for books. The result is that 
now it is an established fact, and has nearly 
1ooo volumes. 


—Helen Keller, lately, in the story of her 
life, spoke of Boston as ‘“‘The City of Kind 
Hearts.”’ Boston has read of it, and, if 
there is anything in this world that the 
wonderful blind girl wishes and Boston can 
get for her, she has but to name it. 


—Ex-General Master-Workman Powderly 
was once confined to bed so helplessly that 
he could neither speak nor write. Fortun- 
ately he knew the double hand alphabet 
and with the interpretation of a deaf-mute, 
was able to answer his physician’s queries. 


—According to the Briiish Deaf-Mute, the 
eensus returns for England and Wales in 
1851, estimated the total population at 18- 
000,000, of which 10,365 were reported as 
deaf and dumb, During a period of forty 
years, the proportion of the deaf has de- 
creased, from 1 in 1,730 to 1 in 2,053. 


—The following Principals or Superintend- 
ents of Schools for the Deaf, are deaf them- 
selves :—H. C. Rider, Malone, N. Y.: Rob- 
ert Patterson, Ohio; A. R. Spear, North 
Dakota; James Simpson, South Dakota; 
Paul Lange, Evansville, Indiana; Rev. James 
H. Cloud, St. Louis; Lars M. Larson, New 
Mexico, and J. H. Geary, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


—The other day a deaf-mute in Boston 
died while under treatment by an Indian 
doctor, who had contracted to cure his 
deafness. He cured it, indeed, but hardly 
in the way ‘the boy’s anxious mother 
wished. This ought to be a warning to the 
parents of the deaf children not to permit 
quacks to practice on their helpless child- 
ren. Some years ago one of the Missouri 
school pupils, who had been kept at home, 
died from the effects of the nostrums of a 
quack. 


—Mr. Henry Landom, who has been in 
St. Louis, Mo., since last March, bade a long 
farewell to his silent brethren two months 
ago to go to New York, from thence to sail 
across the ocean to the darkest region of 
Africa, not to be engaged in any missionary 
work or to do the ostrich hunting but to see 
the wonders of the world of which he isa 
great lover. It is related when a mere lad 
he had a restless disposition, so he tan away 
from his home in London, England, and has 
been going on trips ever since, and on ac- 
count of his excessive travels he has gained 
the name of a ‘‘ Wandering Jew.”’ 


—The deaf-mutes of Chicago of whom 
there are over eight hundred, have hitherto 
had no church for their own use, but have 
had to be contented with the use of portions 
of churches such as would organize missions 
for them. A movement is now on foot look- 
ing to the erection ofa church for the ex- 
clusive use of a deaf congregation. The 
New Yorkand Philadelphia churches have 
hitherto been the only ones maintained by 
the deaf, and the Chicago deaf-mutes, in at- 
tempting to build a church, are performing 
an act of which all interested in the deaf 
will be glad to hear —Hoosier, 


—According to the Mutes’ Chronicle, 
twenty-two of Mr. Chas. Edam’s valuable 
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homing pigeons were stolen from the pigeon 
loft in his barn at Cleveland, Ohio not long 
ago. Charlie feels the loss keenly, as they 
were gotten together after two years and a 
half of hard labor in choosing, breeding, 
ete. Among the birds was a pretty hen 
that flew 480 miles back home from Schen- 
ectady, N. Y., with her wingsclipped. She 


got home in two weeks, half starved in her. 


crippled condition, thereby showing her 
fine mettle. He valued her at $15. Three 
cocks that had flown 400 miles and were 
imported from England by a wealthy roll- 
ing-mill owner there, were also taken, 
besides 18 other good birds. 


Dobbs: “‘May I make a confidant of 
you?’ 

Bobbs : ‘‘ Why, certainly.” 

Dobbs : “‘ Well, I’m hard up and want a 
fiver.”’ 

Bobbs: “‘ You can trust me. 
lent as the grave. 
Tid-Bits 


Iam as si- 
I have heard nothing.’’— 


Sometime ago Answers contained a para- 
graph regarding a prospective invention 
of Mr. Edison, in the shape of an instru- 
ment to enable deaf people to hear, as fol- 
lows: 

“Jack,” a Gosport reader, informs me that 
he has been deaf for upwards of seven years. 
During that time he has tried almost every- 
thing, with the result, he thinks that he is 
worse instead of better. 

He asks me to urge Mr. Edison to hasten 
the completion of his invention, in order 
that thousands of deaf people may obtain 
benefit from it. Bzing totally unacquaint- 
ed with the great inventor, I am unable to 
comply with my correspondent’s request, 
though I deeply regret his affliction. Mr. 
Edison, I believe, suffers from deafness 
himself, and therefore has the strongest of 
motives to urge him on with his invention. 
When this is satisfactorily completed, deaf 
people will doubtless have no difficulty in 
obtaining it. 

ee 
A Deaf-mute Yachtman’s Death. 


The funeral of Mr. Pascoe French, the 
well known deaf and dumb yachtsman, who 
died at his residence, Marino, Queenstown, 
on Sunday morning, the 24th of September, 
took place on the 26th, when he was inter- 
red in the Old Churchyard, Queenstown. 
The deceased. gentleman was the senior 
member of the Royal Cork Yacht Club, 
which he joined in 1834, and since then he 
has had a most successful career in the yacht- 
ing world, having won more than most 
yachting men for the last half century. 
Mr. French was well known by racing men, 
especially on the Clyde and Kingstown and 
the south coast of England, at all of which 
places he won many races. He had many 
yachts in his time, but the most successful 
one was the Kilmeany, which he won num- 
erous Taces with, up to 1879. In May, 1875, 
the Shulah, 20 tonner, was launched from 
Fay’s yard, Southampton, for Mr. French, 
and it was on the 16th of July in that year 
that the closest race on record between three 


HERE IS AN ODD FAMILY. 


Seven Children and Every One Has a 
Striking Peculiarity. ~ 


Munsons, Pa., Dec. 31.—Jason Hiers of 
this place died on Friday. He was only an 
ordinary laboring man, but was widely 
known as the father of the oddest family of 
children on record. They are seven in 
number. The eldest, a boy of 18, has 13 
fingers and 13 toes. He has seven fingers 
on his right hand and six on his left, and 
seven toes on his left foot and six on his 
right. Next to him is another boy 16 years 
old. As long as this boy is quiet, no one 
would suppose that there was anything un- 
usual about him, but the moment he opens 
his mouth to talk he loses all control of his 
hands, arms, feet and legs, and they jerk 
and work and kick around as if they were 
hung on wire. The boy is as slow of speech 
as his limbs are active, and in answering a 
simple question, itis no uncommon thing 
for his legs to have carried him a rod or 
more away before he is able to articulate 
yes or no. 

The third child is a girl, who is a hunch- 
back and a dwarf. She is 14 years old. A 
boy next to her is deaf and dumb. The 
fifth child has a bright-red birth mark en- 
circling her neck like a strip of red flannel. 
It is an inch wide. The other two children 
are twins, two years old—a boy and a girl. 
The boy’s head is covered with a dense 
growth of hair, while the girl has not the 
sign ofa hair on her head, her poll being as 
white bare and shiny as a billiard ball. 
The girl is fat and the boy lean. When the 
boy cries the girl laughs heartily, and when 
the little fellow is merry the girl yells and 
sheds tears, so that one of them is laughing 
or crying most of the time. 

Every one of these odd children is healthy 
and bright. Mrs. Hiers is a fine looking 
woman, and up to the time her husband 
was injured, a week ago, by a falling tree, 
he was sound physically and mentally. He 


died from the effects of the accident.—P#ila 
Record. 
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Deaf Hunter’s Politics. 


During the war they had down in Florida 
ashrewd old fellow known as “Old Hunter.”’ 
Every body knew him. 

He was deaf as a post, and through his 
dealings and his shrewdness he managed 
completely to hide his sympathy for either 
party during the war. It was suspected, 
however, that he was with the Confederates 
at heart. © - 

Every means had been tried by the Union 
Officers to procure from him some admission 
of preference, but of no avail. When re- 
duced to a corner he never lacked an ex- 
pedient to get himself out. But one day a 
Union Captain put up a bet that he could 
lap him and get his secret. He accordingly 
went up to MHunter’s and skirmished 
around, but not one hint could he get. He 
would be deaf to all questions that were 
unpleasant, and the inquirer was baffied. 
At last there came two large bull-dogs into 


yachts was sailed at the Royal Ulster Reg-! his store, fierce fellows, and exactly alike. 


atta at Bangor, Belfast Lough. Mr. French 
won in Shulah, by less than a second from 
Mr. Fulton, the Quickstep, and the Sun- 
shine (Mr. C. M. Iver) was less than two 
seconds befliind Shulah, getting third. The 
Gleam was the last yacht Mr. French had, 
and since he sold her in 1878, he raced most- 
ly in small crafts in Cork Harbour. The 
Field called him ‘‘The Prince of Helms- 
men,’’ a term he well deserved, as never 
did man tiller a yacht, large or small, as 
well as Mr. Pascoe French, whose death 
will be mourned by his many friends. The 
funeral was private, but amongst those 
present were—Mr. A. H. Smith-Barry, M. P., 
Admiral of the R. C. Y. C.; Messrs. Savage 
French, T. G. Hare, R. Dillon Hare, J. A. L. 
Carbery, L. A. Beamish, Geo. H. Beamish, 
W. H. Beamish. F. Mitchelli, R. Winder.— 
British Deaf-Mute. 
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“Fine dogs, those,”’ yelled the inquisitor 
in his ears. 

“Ves,” was the reply. 

“What are their names?’ in the same 
loud tone. 

“Wall,” said the old man, “I call one 
Beauregard and *tother McClellan.” 

“You do?” shouted the inquirer, 
‘““Which one do you like the best ?”’ 

“Oh, wall,” said he, with a twinkle in his 
eye, “‘bdth on ’em is as ugly as the devil !” 
The captain paid the bet. The next day he 
was drinking in Hunter’s store and taking 
advantage of the old man's deafness, pro- 
posed a toast. “Here’s to old Villain; 
may he be kicked to death by mules, and 
his body be sunk in the sea a hundred 
fathoms deep. May no prayer be said over 
him, and may his blind soul wander rayless 
through all eternity. 
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The toast was drunk with great glee, in 
which the old man joined. 
‘The same to yourselves, gentlemen,” 
said he, ‘‘ The same to yourselves.”’ 
Of course he had not heard a word that 
was said !—San Francisco Argonant. 
cate GLEE 


BORN DUMB. 


My little love ! my speechless child! 
Can I forget my womian’s heart and be 
Forever mute to grief, forever mild? 


Is it not hard to bear the falling red 
When such an ailment for these baby lips 
Divinely suits the policy of God? 


The lambs that play too long at hide and 
seek 

Have tongues that ask for mothers ; these, I 
know, 

Learn lovely meanings when the children 
speak. 


The mother comes from far across the field 
And calls assurance to her anxious child, 
As I had answered had my lamb appealed ! 


So with unfeathered blackcaps; so with 
things 

Whose tones are pitched too low for mortal 
ears. 

They plead, and nature sends them breast 
and wings. 


But I shall mever hear that storied speech, 
That lovely language whose expression is 
Defiance of all rules that man may teach ; 


Nor hear against my heart ason’s content 

When for his mouth the willing milk is 
kind, 

And for his lips my fountain is well spent. 

I have brought silence to my husband’s 
knee 

And he (Oh, baby, baby, try to speak !) 

So greatly counted on the mimicry 

i 

| 

t 


Of words his wit prepared to plague thy 
lips, 
Ready to kiss that rosebud impotence, 


Thy mouth, and garner all thy precious 
slips. 

““Mother,”’ he used to say, “when I am 
worm 

In days to come with writing, you shall 
bring 


This bud of April on your shoulder borne, 


“And he shall chatter to my chain, or tear 
My latest lyric, or shall cry to touch 
The raining splendors of your ravished hair, 


“Until he dwindle and his eyes grow dim, 
And we can worship him before the fire, 
| And kiss each other many thanks for him. 


“We will undress him in your cradling lap, 
And spy upon his beauty, praying God 
To bless his life with fruit of tender hap ; 


“Then I will have him to my heart awhile” 
| (Oh, baby, baby, baby, try to speak !) 
“And watch the fading of his sleepy smile 


“Till dimples cannot follow kisses pressed 
Upon the pouting slumber of his mouth. 
And I restore his beauty to thy breast.” 


Oh, husband, husband, and the child is 
dumb ! 
The lamb outspeaks him, and the day-old 
thrush— 
How shall I break this news when that you 
come? 


My travail was for silence, and my dove 
Can only watch his mother’s moving lips, 
And never give her back a word of love! 


Father of his upon the ocean, come! 
| Thy wife desires thy head upon her breast— 
The child of our enchantment is born dumb! 
—Norman Gale. 


Have you any old photographs to copy or en- 
large? Also any negatives you want photographs 
to be made from? If so, write to . 


SAMUEL FRANKENHEIM, 


PHOTOGRAPHER. 
45 Fulton St., NEW YORK CITY. 
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Our suggestion, a few months ago, 
that patriotism is a proper subject for 
teaching deaf children, was received 
in some quarters with a little good- 
natured raillery. We are glad to 
learn, however, that at the Mount 
Airy School a guard of honor raises 
and lowers the national and the state 
flags every day, with brief but appro- 
priate ceremonies. 


In our last we spoke of Mr. Jenkins, 
of Hartford, as ‘‘not being up to 
date’? in making a certain criticism 
on oral schools. Ifthis was taken as 
implying any reflection on Mr. Jen- 
kins, we would withdraw the expres- 
sion and would substitute the follow- 
ing: ‘‘In our opinion the criticism 
would have had more force some years 
ago than it has in the present state of 
affairs.’’ 


A GLANCE over our exchanges in! 


mid-winter impresses on us the extent 
and the varied climate of our country. 
Cherokee roses in Florida; picnics in 
Texas; snow-balls, blizzards and ice 
sixteen inches thick prevailing from 
Dakota to Michigan. We have had 
an open winter in New Jersey until 
lately, but as we write, the ground is 
covered a foot deep with hard-packed 
snow and acold wind whistles through 
every crack in spite of the efforts of 
our faithful engineer, who drives the 
steam heating apparatus ‘‘ for all it is 
worth.’’ But a few weeks and we can 
compare thermometers with anybody. 


WE call attention to the advertise- 
ment of Mr. W. B. Harison on an- 
other page. After a good deal of ex- 
perimenting, this school now buys all 
its books and school supplies from Mr. 
Harison, finding his prices as low as 
the lowest and his promptness and 
courtesy all that could be wished. 
But Mr. Harison is much more than 
a dealer in books. He makes it his 
business to know not only what is. 


> 
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popular, but what is really good, 

id . . 
among all the educational material 
new and old, which is pushed upon 
the market. Ina recent visit to his 
place of business, we picked up in 
halfan hour more books suited to our 
needs than we ever found before in 
any one book-store. 

We would advise every principal 
and teacher who ever visits New York, 
to call at 59 Fifth Avenue and talk 
over the matter of books and school 
apparatus with the proprietor. 

To those at a distance we would 
suggest that they write to him, and 
do as we have done, z.e., leave a 
standing order for anything new 
which he thinks worthy of examina- 
tion. 


We write this in the interest, not of w 


Mr. Harison, who gets his money’s 
worth in our advertising columns, but 
of the deaf, and those who are trying 
to teach the deaf. 


‘‘specific duties’? he wants to per-|ment of such deaf teachers only as 
form, nobody is troubled with ‘‘ under-|can understand, use and teach the 
valuation’’—of his own services, and | English language easily and accurate- 
while there may be some ‘‘tares ’’| ly, and such as are also familiar with 
among the wheat, yet with few of us, | the ways and the habit of thinking of 


we trust, is the work a question of| hearing people. 


‘“revenue only.’’ 

While our teachers enjoy the ‘‘ab- 
solute free trade’’ in ideas which is 
carried on through the educational 
journals, they rightly attach the 
highest value to the ‘‘home market”’ 
for their devices and methods which 
they find in their own school rooms. 

That is about all we can contribute 
to the enlightenment of the Senate 
Finance Comunittee. 


AmonG the proceedings of the 
orld’s Congress of Instructors of the 
Deaf, held at Chicago last summer, we 
find an interesting paper by Dr.I. L. 
Peet on the advantages of employing 
deaf teachers in schools for the deaf. 
There can be no doubt that the very 


A RECENT visit to Mount Airy, for! great majority of the profession and of 
the purpose, in part, of studying Prof. lthe Directors of schools for the deaf 
Booth’s system of teaching arithme-|} would agree with Dr. Peet’s conclu-| have been in use now for a year and 


tic, confirms the opinion expressed in 
our last, that the author owes it to the 
profession to set out his system in 
full, as Miss Barry has been doing 
with her ‘‘column system ”’ of lan- 


sions, so far as this: that it is desir- 


able to have some deaf teachers in| purpose. 


our schools. 
Not to mention the State institutions 
through the country, in which a very 


guage teaching. Not only teachers of| large proportion of the teachers are 


the deaf, but the teaching profession 
generally, will be interested in Prof. 
Booth’s theory of number teaching. 
He goes flatly against Grube, on 
whose laws most modern arithmetic 
teaching seems to be based, and at 
first sight many teachers will think his 
methods altogether heterodox. Ex- 
amination will show, however, that his 
work is based on sound principles, 
although his way of applying those 
principles is quite novel. One thing 
is sure, both the teacher and the pupils 


deaf, we find that the National College 
has in its faculty two deaf gentlemen, 
both of whom are very highly esteem- 
ed both by the management of the 
College and by the profession at large. 
The Pennsylvania Institution at Mount 
Airy, certainly as progressive a school 
as any in the country, employs sev- 
eral deaf teachers, among them one of 
the editors of the Zducator. 

The Rochester School, the fountain- 
head of the ‘‘ purely English ’’ sys- 
tem of instruction, and Northampton, 


have to think in using this system. ‘ the stronghold of pure oralism, have 


There is no automatic working out of 
results by the magic ofa ‘‘rule."’ All 


each a deaf lady among their corps of 
instructors. We shall not follow Dr. 


must be thought out to arrive at aj} Peet’s line of argument, with which 


result. 


WE have received from the Commit- 
tee on Finance of the U. S. Senate a 
circular list of questions in regard to 
the industries represented among our 
readers, with the request that we 
publish the same as reading matter. 

We should be glad to do so, for we 
have, in a way, great admiration for 
the United States Senate. | 

We think that illustrious body fur- 
nishes the best examples in the world 
for the imitation of our pupils—in the 
oral department. 

But we fear that we can do nothing 
to shed light on the tariff question. 

Whether McKinley or Wilson rule 
the day, our knowledge factories work 
full time and our product finds a ready 
market; we are independent of foreign 
competition, for our raw material is at 
least 99 per cent home grown, and the 
few deaf-mutes imported from Europe 
do not aftect prevailing conditions. 

Every body concerned has all the 


we might not find ourselves entirely 
in accord, but we venture to add one 
reason which has occurred to us why a 
competent deaf teacher miay in some 
respects succeed even better than an 
equally capable hearing person. 

We shall agree that what we want 
first of all to teach is the language of 
daily life—what will enable our 
pupils to converse with hearing people. 

Every teacher knows how hard it is 
to think of just the things that will be 
most practically useful in this way. 
Now a deaf person, (and this applies 
especially to a teacher living outside 
of the school among hearing people,) 
has constant occasion to observe just 
what forms of speech are in most fre- 
quent use, what difficulties are pre- 
sented in written conversation with 
illiterate hearing people and how to 
make intelligible to his pupils the 
short cuts so often taken by people im- 
patient of the labor of writing. 

We would be understood, however, 
as favoring in any case the employ- 


There have been, 
to our knowledge, many deaf teach- 
ers employed in our institutions 
who were pitiably ignorant of the 
very thing they sought to teach—the 
use of written English. The day of 
such has passed, but there is still 
room for a proportion of deaf teachers 
who know thoroughly both what 
they would teach and how to teach it. 


WE are glad to add to our list of 
exchanges Zhe Church Messenger to 
the Deaf, edited by Rev. F. W. G, 
Gilby, M. A., and published at 419 
Oxford Street, W., London, England. 
The aim of the magazine is high, and 
it is likely to do much good. 


SCHOOL REPORTS. 
RHODE ISLAND. 
The new buildings of this school 


are found very well suited for their 
The attendance during the 
year has been 58. Six teachers be- 
sides the Principal are employed. 


MARYLAND. 


Excellent half-tone views of the 
fine building mow occupied by the 
school, as also of the old Colonial 
Barracks which were its first home, 
adorn this very neat pamphlet. The 
work of printing is done at the school 
and is highly creditable. Attendance 
during the year, 116. 


MARVLAND COLORED. 


In this school the deaf and the 
blind are taught together. Attend- 
ance, 17 deaf, 22 blind. 


ONTARIO. 


The attendance for the year ending 
Sept. 30th, 1893, foots up 298. Supt. 
Mathison has embodied in his report 
a large amount of statistical matter 
on the parentage, religion, etc., of the 
present and former pupils of the 
institution, the occupations followed 
by graduates and other points of 
much interest to those concerned in 
the general subject. 

RARE PR ioe 

The moving Finger writes, and having writ 

Moves on; nor all your piety nor wit 

Can lure it back to cancel half a line, 

Nor all your tears blot out a word of it. 

—Omar Khayyam. 


DEXTER SHOE CO., Inc’ 1 
BEST $1.50 SHOE IN $1,000.09. 
This Ladies’ Solid Promeh Dongola wid But- 
csedacg.mirnmigiinmt oe yo pe ot hey 
: receipt of Cash, Money Order, 
an teal’ tke for $1.50. 
uals every wa boots 
at in all retail, stores for 
$2.50. We make this boot 
ourse! 
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LOCAL NEWS. 


—The Principal has been conduct- 
ing the mid-term examinations. 


—Ranald Douglas is expected here 
in the Spring to photograph the pu- 
pils. 

—The girls have some new Indian 
clubs, and they seem to be very fond 
of swinging them. 

Happy and content is a home with “The Ro- 
chester,” a lamp with the light of themorning. 
Catalogues,write RochesterLampCo.,NewY ork, 

—Weston Jenkins, Jr., wants tobea 
printer. He has a little press and 
prints simple sentences on cards for 
school-room use. 


—The pupils are improving very 
much in table manners under Mrs. 
Myers, who, as a matron and asa 
woman, is thought very much of. 


—Miss Dey is boarding in this city 


and has improved considerably in 


health since she resigned. No work ed a society 
undermines a person’s health more tellectual 


than that of teaching the deaf. 


—The Century Dictionary for the|the Deaf.” 
school came by express last week. | eligible to membership. 


It consists of six very large volumes, 
and it is worth sixty dollars. Mr. 


—wMr. Porter had a splendid time in 
New York the fore part of this month. 
He visited the New York Institution 
and was amazed at the many improve- 
ments about the place since Prof. Cur- 
rier became Principal. Every thing is 
conducted on a business basis and the 
methods in vogue are in keeping with 
the progress of deaf-mute education. 
The instructors are all well selected, 
the discipline excellent, but the best of 
the new features seem to bein the intro- 
duction of table etiquette, the kinder- 
garten work and the appointment ofa 
dentist to care for the teeth of pupils. 
The world moves and the New York In- 
stitution moves with it, and new blood 
is coursing through every artery and 
vein of this great educational estab- 
lishment. May the good work Prof. 
Currier is doing continue through a 
time. 


— = 


A NEW SOCIETY. 


The older male pupils have organiz- 
for social, moral and in- 
improvement, and have 
named it ‘‘The Trenton Society for 
Pupils and ex-pupils are 
It is expect- 
ed that much good will come of this 
new society and it is hoped that it 


Jenkins’s brother, who came here last ; will have a prosperous existence. 


Thanksgiving, was one of the writers 
ofthe work. He wroteall the chemi- 
cal definitions. 


—Principal Jenkins has not been a 
very well man this month. Mrs. 
Myers also had a bad spell of sickness, 
and Dr. Quackenbos is a great sufferer 
from some chronic ailment. The 
weather has been very bad, but there 
have been no serious cases of sickness 
among the pupils thus far. This is 
probably due to the excellent hospital 
accommodations. 


—A new seamstress was appointed 
at the last meeting of the Board. Mrs. 
Porter, who has had charge of the 
sewing and mending in addition to 
her regular work in the art department, 
is glad, because she can give her un- 
divided attention to art. Herclassin 
China painting is turning out some 
very fine decorations, which are highly 
creditable to her and her pupils. 


—The pupils had a very good time 
on Washington’s birthday. 

In the morning the Principal told 
them stories and in the evening they 
had a ‘‘sheet and pillow-case party.’’ 
Michael Condon appeared in a very 
laughable costume as ‘‘ Gray Monk ;”’ 
James Deegan, as Texas cow-boy 
with equipments belonging to Dr. 
Quackenbos, consisting of pistol, 
knife, hatchet, and lasso; Harry Pid- 
cock, ‘‘one of the finest ;’’ Charles 
Stokey as Indian, and Alfred King, 
Cadet. After they had all unmasked 
they filed down to their dining-room 
and had ice-cream and cake. Then 
- there was dancing, Miss Josephine 
Hattersley giving a very pretty ex- 
hibition of ‘‘Pinafore.’’ Quite a 
good many outsiders were present. 


The officers for the present term are : 
James Deegan, President; Alfred 
King, Vice-President; Harry Smith, 
Secretary and Michael Condon, Treas- 
urer. 
appointed, consisting of Profs. Jen- 
kins and Lloyd, Messrs. Bowker and 
Porter. 


—_—— 


RESOLUTION. 


At a meeting of the Fanwood Quad 
Club, held at Saul’s Hotel on Satur- 
day evening, February 3, it was decid- 
ed to have the following letter from 


Rev. Dr. Gallaudet printed in the/ster's Dictionary. 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


Apropos of the controversy now 
going on as to the best method for edu- 
cating the deaf—z. ¢., the combined, the 
manual, and the pure oral, it may not 
be out of place to say here that our 
Principal, Mr. Jenkins, is an expert 
in all. He began his work under Dr. 
I. L. Peet in the New York School 
when the sign-language and manual 
alphabet were alone used as a means 
of instruction. All who personally 
know him are aware that he is a 
clear and forcible sign-maker and has 
been in demand among the deaf as a 
lecturer for that reason. His hand 
spelling, if not very rapid, is clear and 
easily read. When articulation was 
introduced into the New York School 
Mr. Jenkins and Miss Hamilton ( now 
of the Rochester School) were select- 
ed to supervise the classes, and 
with that end in view they went 
to Boston in the winter of 1876 
to take a course of lessons in Visible 
Speech under Prof. Alex. Graham | 

| Bell. Dr. Bell was then perfecting 
his great invention. Returning to 
New York, he and Miss Hamilton had 


charge of the oral classes till he was. 


given the High Class ( Academic ) and 
the preparing of students for College | 
and Miss Hamilton resigned to go to | 
Rochester. 


* 


* * 


Prof. Samuel Porter, of the College | 


An Advisory Committee were|at Washington, reached his eighty-|}i<) she said 


fourth year on the 12th of January and | 
is therefore entitled to be styled the | 
Nestor of the profession. He has} 
taught in the Hartford and New York | 


schools and in Washington College— | 
his term of service covering a period | 
The late Dr. 


of sixty-two years. 
Noah Porter, Ex-President of Yale) 


College, was his brother and together | 


| they worked on the revision of Web- | 
Prof. Porter is still | 


SILENT WoRKER, with the hope that} hale and hearty—a kindly, genial, | 


other clubs might follow the good 
example thus set, of administering to 
the needs and comforts of our less 
fortunate deaf-mute borthers : 


NEW YORK, Jan. 9, 1894. 
Mr. E. A. HODGSON, 
President af the Fanwood Quad Club : 
My DEAR FRIEND :—It gives me great pleas- 
ure to send to you the following Resolution, 
unanimously adopted on motion of Dr. 
Peet at a meeting of the Standing Commit- 
tee of the Gallaudet Home for Deaf-Mutes, 
held on Monday evening, January 8th, 1894: 
Resolved, That the thanks of this com- 
mittee be and they are hereby tendered to 
the Fanwood Quad Club for the contribu- 
tion of $25 to the support of the Home, and 
that the Secretary be requested to notify 
Mr. Hodgson, the President of the club of 
their action. 
Wishing the club prosperity and useful- 
ness, I am, 
Yours very sincerely, 
THOMAS GALLAUDET, 
Secretary. 


Trusting that the above letter will 
create a feeling of sympathy for deaf- 
mutes in distress, I remain, 

Yours truly, 
Wm. G. JONEs, 
Secy F. QO. C. 


old gentleman—and we hope he will) 
see many more birthdays. 


* 


* * 


The current number of S¢, Nicholas con- 


tains a doll story for the children that is | 


something new in its way. It is entitled | 
‘‘Ethel’s Discovery,’ and the author is' 
Emilie Poulsson, evidently a fictitious 
name. Littl Ethel is a deaf child, and 
talks only with her fingers. Her new | 


velous light is purer and 


Look for this 
Rochester, and the 


the Largest Lam: 


must be simple; when it is not simple it is // 
not good. Simple, Beautiful, Good—these © 

™ words mean much, but to see “The Rochester” @& 
will impress the truth more forcibly. All metal, ¥ 
tough and seamless, and made in three pieces only, 
it is adsolutely safeand unbreakable, Like Aladdin's 

of old, it is indeed a ‘wonderful lamp,” for its mar- 


lamp 
and we will send you a tamp saicly by to us for our new w illustrated 
varieties from 4 Store’ fo 


doll has flexible wire fingers. One day it 
occurs to Ethel that dolly can be made to 
spell on her fingers with the finger alphabet 
ofthe deaf. She puts the idea into practice, 
and has great fun talking with her dolly. 
Accompanying the story are some samples 
of dolly’s spelling, showing the positions of 
the fingers in making the letters, and under- 
neath each finger letter is the correspond- 
ing Roman letter. The story is about the 
best advertisement of the manual alphabet of 
the deafthat could be devised. Itis lacking, 
however, in one particular. The author, or 
the publishers should have inserted a cut of 
the entire finger alphabet, so that other 
children who desired to follow Ethel’s plan 
would have the alphabet before their eyes.— 
Companion, 
| The author of this story in St. Nich- 
olas, Miss Emilie Poulsson, (it is her 
real name) is a personal acquaintance 
|of Prof. and Mrs. Jenkins and once 
| visited this school. She can use the 
manual alphabet herself and is ac- 
| quainted with Helen Keller. Possibly 
conversation with Helen suggested 
the story. The lady in question is a 
| well known writer of children’s stories 
and lives in Boston. Four years ago 
she brought out a book called ‘‘ Finger 
|Plays’’ for the use of Kindergartens. 
|The finger plays are really natural 
signs made by the children while they 
sing the little pieces and many of them 
are like those the deafuse. Miss Pouls- 
| son would agree with Mrs. Balis of the 
| Canadian School, that, though Helen 
| Keller i is a wonder, so is the teacher 
|Miss Sullivan, for when asked the 
| secret of Helen’s good and correct Eng- 
‘‘the lady was a born 
more credit should be 


| teacher aad 
given her.’ 


oo 


i 


MEMORIES OF SOUND. 


They are like one who shuts his eyes to 
dream 
| OF some bright vista in his fading past: 
| And suddenly the faces that were last 
In long forgetfulness before him seem. 
| Th’ uplifted brow, the love-lit eyes whose 
beam 
| Could ever o’er his soul a radiance cast, 
| Numberless charms that long ago have askt, 
The homage of his fresh young life’s esteem; 
For sometimes, from the silence that they 
bear, 
| Well up the tones that erst formed hair 
| their joys. 
A strain of music floats to the dumb ear 
| Or, low, melodious murmur of a voice, 
‘Till all the chords of harmony vibrant are. 
With consciousness of deeply slumb’ring 
powers. 
—Amos 


G. Draper. 


And @ good rai 


brighter than gas light, 


softer than electric light and more chearfid th than either. 
stamp—Tus RocHEsTER. Ifthe 


dealer hasn't the genuine 
of over 2,006 


¢ the World. 7 Snoice 


ROCHESTER LAMP CO., 42 Park Place, New York City. 


AN “* “The Rochester.” 


THE SILENT WORKER. 


THE SCHOOL ROOM. 


All articles relating to school-room work 
will come under this head. This depart- 
ment 8 conducted by ROWLAND B. 
LLOYD, A.B., to whom ali articles on 
kindred subjects should be addressed. 


It is no easy matter to teach deaf- 
mutes to write or even to read the 
English language fluently. Few of 
them ever accomplish it. ‘The 
rhymes and jingles of early childhood 
are unintelligible to them. Their 
education, as soon #s it begins, as- 
signs some tangible meaning to every 
word they use. Lence books, like 
Mother Goose’s Melodies, possess no 
eharms for them. They think that 
such words as hickety, pickety, hey 
diddle, diddle, intery mintery, cut- 
ery, etc.. ure necessary words, that 
. they have a certain meaning and they 
_ want to know what it is. Their 

education, in fact, does not begin soon 
enough. ‘The hearing child hears its 
mother’s talk from the time when it 
is born, and presently picks up words 
and then sentences. It learns lan- 
‘guage through the ear by hearing 
over and over again the words and 
sentences which it uses. The deaf- 
mute child, on the contrary, knows no 
language, and often not a single 
word until after he enters school at 
seven or eight years of age or even 
-later, and circumstances seldom al- 
low’ him to remain there more than 
eight .years. We shall watch with 
interest the progress and success of 
the new home at Philadelphia for 
teaching very young deaf children— 
children who are too young to be 
admitted to the state schools. 
RB. Es 


Directions. 


1. Shake hands with me. 
2. Walk on tiptoe. 
3. Turn the basket upside down. 
4, Put your fingers in your ears. 
5. Turn your pocket inside ont ? 
6. Roll-your eyes. 
7. Turn up your nose, 
8. Smack your lips. 
9. Stroke your chin. 
10. Look out of the corner of your 
eye. 
11. 
cheek. 
12. Grind your teeth. 
13. Spring to your feet, 


I 
Questions. 


1. What day of the week is it? 
2. What day of the month is it? 
3. What day was yesterday? 
4. What day wil] to-morrow be ? 
5. What day is day-aiter-to-mor- 
. row? 
*,6. What day was day-before-yes- 
terday.2: 
7 When is Washington’s birthday ? 
8. When is Christmas ? 
<9. What year is it? 
10.. What part of the day is it? 
11. How long is a day? 


Il 


1. Do you take tea or coffee ? 

2. Do you take sugar and milk in 
your tea ? 

3. Do you prefer beef rare or well 
done ? 

4, Which part of the chicken do 
you prefer ? 


Put your tongue in your 


5. Do you perfer hard boiled ov 
soft boiled eggs ? 
6. Who waits on your table ? 
7 Who sits at the head ? 
8. Who sits at the foot ? 
9. Did you ever take dinner at a 
hotel ? 
10. Have you a good appetite ? 
11. How is your appetite ? 


Where is it ? 
(A finger spelling exercise.) 
It is on your head. 
It is under ycur arm. 
It is behind you. 
It isin your pocket. 
It is between your legs. 
It is on vour breast. 
It is in your mouth. 
It.is in your left hand. 
Itis in your right hand. 
“Tt is between your fingers. 
Tt is behind your ear. 
It is up your sleeve. 
It is under your foot. 


Descriptions. 
(By young pupils.) 


It is a box. It is made of weod. 
Itis white. ~ Itis for holding crayons. 
It is on the table. 


(By mere advanced pupils.) 


This is a wooden box. It is about 
six inches long, four inches wide and 
four inches deep. It. originally con- 
tained one gross, or 144crayons. At 
one end there is the address and 
trade mark of the manufacturer. 
The crayons came from the American 
Crayon Co., of Waltham, Mass. 


This book is a catalogue of seeds 
and plants. It has many illustra- 
tions and sixty-four pages. The post- 
age on it was three cents. On the 
back of the cover there isa picture 
of sweet peas which are of many 
colors and are pretty. It is issued 
by Wm. Elliott & Sons, theseedsmen. 
It is published at New York. It 
contains all kinds of seeds for the 
garden and field, and horticultural 
sundries, It is a free catalogue. 

Gi RR, 


Actions, 


1. You locked the desk and put 
the key in your pocket. 


2. You opened the book and turn-' 


ed down the leaf at page 39. 
3. You wrote something on a piece 
of paper and gave it to Miss Schmitt. 
4. You put, one hand in your 
bosom and the other in vour pocket. 
5. You put the little finger of 
your right hand in your left ear. 
6. You covered your eyes with 
your left hand. 
7. You put the letter is an en- 
velope and sealed it. 
8. You pasted an advertisement 
on a slate. 
9. You put some beans in a paper 
bag and tied it with a string. 
10. You put your thumb in your 
mouth and moved your fingers. 
11. You filliped a piece of paper 
off your coat. 
12. You filliped his ear. 


Questions on an Advertisement 
of the Old Dominion Steam- 
ship Co. | 


1. Where 
from? — i 

2. On ,what days do they leave for 
Richmon@#y. ag 


do the steamers sail 


ary 


8. On what days lo ‘hey sail ‘or 
Norfolk, Va.? — . 
4. On what waters do they sail ? 
5. In what direction do they sail 
in going to Norfolk or Richmond ? 
6. Where should I go to get a 
ticket ? : 
7. By what other route can we go 
to these places ? 
8. Which route would you prefer ? 
9 Why? 


Geography. 
1. Where is France ? 
2. In what direction 


is it from 
New Jersey and low far ? oe 


3. About how many people has it ?: 


4. Is it a warm or a cold country ? 

5. Hag 1t four seasons like New 
Jersey? - 

6 What are the people called ? 

7. What can you tell about Paris ? 

8. How ean you go to France ; how 


long does it usually take; where 
would you probably disembark ; 


what would it cost you for the voy- 
age ? 
9. Why do so many Americans go 
to Paris ? 
10. Name a line direct to France. 


Natural History. 


1. What fundamental difference is 
there between a horse and a fly ? 

2. In what respects do they resem- 
ble each other ? 

3. In what classes of animals do 
we find red blood ? 

4. Name seven vertebrates. 

5. Why do we call them verte- 
brates ? 

6. What do we call animals which 
have neither bones nor red blood ? 

7. What general name is given to 


animals with six feet ? 


History. 


1. Who is the man in the picture 
on page 127 ? 
2. Why was he disappointed ? 
3. Why did the ship not wait for 
him ? ‘ 
4. How did he undertake to go to 
New York ? 
5. What prevented 
reaching New York ? 
9g. Why did he go to West Point ? 
7. Where were the papers found ? 
8. What was Andre’s fate ? 
9. Who was Arnold ? 
11. What beeame of him ? 
12. Where is West Point ? 
13. During what war did Arnold’s 
treason occur ? 
14. Who was the commander 
chief of the Am-rican Army ? 


him from 


in- 


A Little Letter. 


Dean Mamma :—I am well. I ate some 
candy. Itis cold. Thaveatop. I sawa 
boy. I saw a sheep. A boy ate some 


candy. I am fat. I have a thumb, I 
have anarm. Ihave anose. I love you. 
Good bye. *- Harry. 
Composition, | 


Animals grow and move about. 
They feel blows. They show that 
they have a will. ‘They live and die. 
They can crawl. They can eat. 
Some can fly. here are many spe- 
cies of animals. Plants grow, live 
and die. ie never move out of 
their places. ‘They show no sign of 
feeling. Minerals do not move nor 
grow. They stay in their places. 


They are bard. ‘They are natural. 
Vertebrates have red blood and 
bones. They are the only animals 
that have red blood. Invertebrates 
have no bones and no red blood. 
There are four great groups of the 
animal kingdom called Vertebrates, 
Annulates, Mollusks and ig 
C. C. 


Reproduced Story. 


Once there was a woman who had 
a flock of geese. She thought much 
of them. She was careful to feed 
them every day. One-day a mau 
who lived near her house threw 
away a lot of cherries because they 
were rotten. He wanted her geese 
to eat the cherries and drove them 
to the cherries. The geese ate them 
up. In the evening she looked for 
the geese to drive them home. She 
found them all dead. She carried 
them into the kitchen. She wanted 
to save their feathers and pulled off 
their feathers. She left the geese 
on the table. In the morning she 
intended to bury them in the 
ground. She heard a noise in the 
kitchen. She went im. She saw 
them standing around. ‘The geese 
looked very funny without any 
feathers. She had to make coats for 
them. In three or four weeks, their 
feathers grew and the geese were 


all right. 
R. E. 


Arithmetic. 


If you buy 6 yards of muslin at 8 
cents, and 7 yards of calico at 4 ct’s, 
how much change should you get for 
a dollar bill ? 


You bought a barrel of vingar 
containing 314 gallons for $8.40, 
and retailed it at 10 cents a quart. 
dow much did you gain ? 


I bought a horse. The price was 
$175. I paid $100 down and gave a 
six months note for the balance, at 
6 per cent. What did the horse 
cost me ? 


You borrowed $75 from me for 
six months at 6 per cent. 


1. Make out the note. 
2. When is it due ? 
3. What does the interest come to ? 


4. How much must you pay me in 
all ? 


' 


A HUGE PILE OF CONFEDERATE 
_ MONEY. 


$80,000,000 of Bills Issued by the De- | 
feated Nation Shipped to Atlanta. ~ 


Eighty million dollars in bills were shipped 
to Atlanta yesterday, the mammoth packages 
of money filling five large dry goods boxes 
and making in all more than a dray load. 
None ofthe bills are current however, as 
they represent “nothing in God’s earth now 
and naught in the waters below it.”’ They 

were Confederate bills of the rarest type. 
The huge Es of Genuine Cones 
money was shipped here from Richmond, 
Va., the former ,capitol of the Confederacy, 
and is now the sed of Mr. Chas. D. 
Street, this city, 


mon as to bring but little on the market. 
This eighty million of dollars of Confed- 
e money has been all along su: =d to 
— bpaagce\f senor nt t 
ec t lot o! r ate Mi i - 
wot Nua Ge Cone Re 
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TEACHERS’ MEETING. 


The regular monthly Teachers’ 
Meeting was held on Thursday, 
January 25th, 1893. 

The subjects presented for discus- 
sion were as follows : 

1. How can we best cultivate the faculty 
of memory in our pupils? 

2. What is the best method of presenting 
arithmetic to the beginners ? 

The discussion was opened by Dr. 
Quackenbos who said that the great 
secret of making pupils have good 
memories is to be sure that their 
interest is at its height when you 
present the thing that you wish them 
to remember. The difference between 
fixing facts in the mind when keenly 
awake and when listless is the dffer- 
ence between welding iron hot and 
cold. Mr. Lloyd said that to make 
the memory strong, it must be used. 
In cultivating the memory to a high 
point there is danger of neglecting 
some other faculty that may be, per- 
haps, more valuable. He thought 
that the deaf are not specially defi- 
cient in the power of memory as they 
are in some other respects. 

Dr. Quackenbos said that he had 
no faith in the various artificial plans 
for strengthening the memory. He 
had seen them tried in schools for 
hearing children in New York, but 
the results were disappointing. The 
memory must be trained by doing its 
proper work, 7. ¢., by holding what 
we want it to keep; not by memoriz- 
ing things merely for the sake of 
strengthening the memory. 

Mr. Lloyd thought the subject was 
one that needed no special attention. 
Get the pupils to work vigorously 
and their memories will take care of 
themselves. 

Miss Edith Brown thought, on the 
other hand, that the deaf are generally 
rather weak in memory. The lessons 
from the first should be planned so as 
to call on the child to use his memory 
at every step. For instance, when a 
child has learned the three simplest 
sounds, he should be called on to! 
give them from memory, and so on. © 

Miss Christmas suggested, as a 
g 
actiots be performed in succession 

-and that a pupil be called on to write 


‘the proper sentences to express these | 


actions, observing the order in which 
they took place. 
Mr. Jenkins said that the memory 


. is the faculty of the mind that res- | 


ponds most readily to cultivation. 
Not only so, but a memory for any 
particular class of things can be ac- 
quired by practice while the general 
memory may be very poor. Weall know 
people who never forget a face, others 
who remember places wonderfully, 
like the Mississippi pilots whom 
Mark Twain tells of, and others who 
commit language to memory with 
great facility while still others can 
remember the course of an argument, 
or a group of facts, without retaining 
the language in which they were’ 


xercise on this line, that several | 


stated. He had observed that illiter- 
ate people generally can learn lan- 
guage by rote through the ear more 
readily than educated persons can, 
while in memorizing from the printed 
page it is just the other way. 


The deaf certainly can acquire a| ideas are expressed. 
The} 
danger is that they form the habit of | 


very strong verbal memory. 
committing words to memory with 
out understanding them. He re- 
membered that when he first went to 
New York he was surprised to find 
that the High Class had committed to 
memory the whole Gospel of St. John 
and Mr. Lloyd had learned it and 
could write it accurately in Greek. 
the pupil sees beauty in the language 
he is learning and stores it in his 
mind for future reference, the exercise 
is useful; if not, it is likely to do 
more harm than good. We need not 
so much to strengthen our pupils’ 
memory as to see that it is exercised 
on the proper subjects—as with their 
appetite for food. They remember 
matters of trifling importance—details 
of school life, better than we do. For 
instance, when our respective birth 
days come, in what year the cat fell 
down the ventilating flue and so on. 
Still, work for the memory is neces- 
sary, but it comes in as an incident 
in the course ‘of work directed at 
other ends so strengthening the 
memory. 

The second question was then taken | 
up. H 
Pr. Lloyd read the following paper : 
** All the children here seem able to 
count on their fingers up to ten at) 
least. It does not seem necessary to 
teach them to count. 
know the figures 1, 2, 3, ete., but it| 
is assumed that they do not know the 
names of the figures. I think we may 
as well begin by teaching these names. 
The first lesson innumbers I give, is | 
the names of numbers used as adjec- | 
tives. I put slates, pencils, crayons, | 
books, etc., on the table and wrote on | 
the black-board, two slates, five cray- 
ons, one book, six pencils, three slates, 


ete., and calling up each pupil in turn | 


asked her to show me the number of | 


things called for by holding them up. | 
I then reversed the process and held | 


up the objects and the children wrote 
or spelled on their fingers accordingly. 


I shall use toy money also and soteach | 
| them the names of the coins.”’ 
Miss Christmas said that she had | 
itried the Grube system, but thought 
it not adapted for deaf children, be- | 
cause the language used in the form-| 


ulas for multiplication and division is 


too hard for beginners in the study. | 


She would teach addition and subtrac- 
tion together, but would defer multi- 
plication and division until the pupil 
can take the language, with the num- 
ber work. 

Mr. Jenkins asked her if the pupils 
could not learn that eight, for ex- 


ample, is composed of four twos as 
well as of a five and a three? 

Miss Christmas said that her way | 
of teaching had been to give new ideas | 
only as fast as the pupils could grasp 
the English forms in which these 
aa 

Mr. Jenkins approved the principle 
in so far as it excluded another arbit- 
| ary language while the pupil is try-| 


If} ation and wider range of thought and 


ing to learn English, but he considered | 
that when ideas can be grasped direct- 
ly, without the intervention of any 
kind of language, or through the lan- 
guage of algebraic symbols, the child 
gets the benefit of additional inform-| 


prose without knowing it, the children 
will thus learn all the ground rules 
without being conscious that they are 
| doing so. But Prof. Booth, of the 
Mount Airy School, has devised and 
has been using with remarkable suc- 
cess, a system which proceeds in quite 
the opposite way. 

The subject is taken up in the 
second year and the objects associated 
with numbers are chalk marks on the 
slate. The teaching begins with five 
| hundred marks, grouped by tens and 
hundreds. Mr. Jenkins said that he 
could not describe the system in full, 
as he had not mastered it entirely, but 


his English can take no harm. 


|he had seen the results, which were 
| surprisingly good. 


Some of them | 


Miss Christmas said that she had 
taught the combinations spoken of by 
object work, but has not taught the 
language. | It was in the line advocated in a 

Dr. Quackenbos thought that arith-| paper by him in the Annals of the 
metic should be taught in the concrete | Deaf for January 1892. The idea is, 
way. In his class he was teaching, vin whatever the pupils are engaged, 

| 


Referring to the work described by 
Dr. Quackenbos and Miss Florence 
Brown, he liked it very much. 


or more accurately, his pupils were | in school or out, let them bring arith- 
learning, to measure every thing.|metic into that thing. Let them 
They were just now getting at the! measure out their ball ground, get the 
aggregate and the average height, age|length, diameter and weight of the 
and weight of the class. | bats and balls, figure out the quantity 

Miss Florence Brown was doing and cost of materials in the new table 
| much the same kind of work, but not | or pair of shoes they are making, and 
so hard, as her pupils are less advanc- | so on. 
ed. Inbeginning geography they are| The discussion was closed. Mr. 
learning distances in paces and in| Jenkins congratulated the teachers on 
| feet and making comparisons which | the success which they were having 
‘involve arithmetical computations. in promoting the reading habit among 
Mrs. Ervin uses calculations of the the pupils. He noticed boys and girls 
| cost of such articles as the pupils buy | with books or papers at times and 
|or use. She likes the school store for} places hitherto devoted to play or to 
| this purpose. ‘idle talk. 

Miss Bunting has made her pupils! The meeting then adjourned to the 
tell her in writing what they have | last Friday in February. 
bought lately and the price, * i, ees ex 


Mr. Jenkins said that he has alway s| 2 
believed in Grube’s main proposition 2°“ time. | Fasten anail to a string, 
. Per | suspend it from your thumb and finger 
that number work should proceed from | and the nail will oscillate like a pen- 
| one upward, that each number should|dulum. Let some one place his open 
be analyzed and the relation of its’ bewes under the nail, and it will soon 
change to a rotary movement. Leta 
parts made thoroughly familiar and | | third person place his hand upon your 
that, like Monsieur Jourdain, who} shoulder, and the nail will become 
found that he had all his life spoken ' stationary. 


Here's a funnyexperiment. Try it 
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THE SILENT WORKER. = 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


Where is the Fanwood Alumni Associa- : 
tion At ?—Why not Respect the 75th | OM€ of love and fatherly advice ; our 
Anniversary of the New York Institu- principal was‘ like as a father, ever 
tion?—The Peet Memorial Project |Teady to shower his love on an obedi- 


Awaiting Action — The Fanwood/ent child and his wrath upon those 


THE QUAD CLUB’S BALL MASQUE. 


This was our first Ball Masque. 
February 5th, 1894, wasthedate. Adel- 


Quad Club’s Grand Ball Masque—|who sought to disobey him; who de- phi Hall was the place. Our enter- 


Success Socially and Financially. 


{From Our Regular Correspondent.) 


each knotty question, or when a 


clares, when cutting a faulty board tainer was the Fanwood Quad secs 
he can hear the saw teeth discussing | WHich on February 22d will have at- 


tained the age offive years. The ball. 


What has become of the officers of | chisel strikes a nail he can discern| Well, under the glimmer of many 
the Fanwood Alumni Association?|jts protests in Classic Greek. A| lights of hundreds of costumes, some 
Has nothing been done towards hav-| man as we knew him and as we know | STtesque, weird, stale and chic ; with 
ing the Alumni of the New York| him yet in this old age. Let us hope the flashing of many eyes ; loveliness 
Institution meet in convention the! that the principal emeritus, Dr. I. L. and manliness, half concealed, half 
coming summer? True, last year! Peet, LL.D., will be a central figure | T¢vealed, caught the genial observer's 
such a -project was contemplated, | at the opening session of the Alumni|Vi¢w. In the confusion previous to 


and even anticipated. So many | Association. 


other attractions were on the bill, 


the opening much of the straining of 


Incorporated in the year 1817, it was | One’s eyes, of the mind also in trying 


principally the World’s Fair, for the|just seventy-five years ago on May /to recollect this suave gent, now a 
summer vacation months, that it was | 23d, 1818, that the New York Instiu-|Sprightly little witch and last a lovely 


deemed advisable to drop the matter| tion was opened. 
until the summer of 1894. But we 
hope the matter has not been dropped 
finally. The International Congress 


at that Institution during the sum-|time in May, 1893. 


The seventy-fifth | daughter of Eve, repeating the task 
anniversary exercises were held at the | over and over again seemed pleasant, 
institution on June last and the Board | but we wove a chain oflovein this man- 


of Directors met for the seventy-fifth | mer. 
Nothing out of| ples in the march, not a single one 


Of the hundred or so merry cou- 


mer of 1890 was not an occasion|the ordinary was attempted, so it| passed withoutsomecomment. There 


for the alumni to meet, nor do 
we ever remember of hearing that the 
fiftieth anniversary of the school 
was celebrated. Now that the In- 
stitution has reached its seventy-fifth 
anniversary, every graduate, every 
friend of the school and all interested 
therein, are no doubt desirous of see- 
ing the graduates of seventy-five years’ 
time gather within its walls and do 
honor to such a noble edifice. We 
are of them, and to all who see in the 
light as we do, we say, put your 
shoulder to the wheel and we will all| of the New York School an united one 
shove together during the coming | and the celebration a great affair. We 
year and give our Alumni Association |are not on any committee of the 
a good start on the road to prosperity | Alumni Association, nor do we hold 
and success. In this event the only | office under that body. Still we hope 
way to maintain it is a hearty re-|that the proper persons will see fit to 
sponse to the call to the meetings! consider this matter at their earliest 
and to take an interest in all that; convenience so that the proper officials 
pertains to such. | can take steps to seek an appropriation 
We know of no_ pleasanter| from the Board of Directors to meet 
gathering than of the Alumni of an| the expenses of such a meeting of the 
educational Institution. How many| alumni. 
of us will recall our former school THE PEET MEMORIAL. 
days. Did we not all struggle} The Peet Memorial project is, ac- 
through the intricacies of ‘‘a plus|cording to the latest advices, at a 
bequals c,’’ and ‘‘aminusbequalsy,’’} standstill. Each year it is customary 
under the able leadership of Miss|at Christmas for the pupils to solicit 
Rapham? Did we all not wrestle and|subscriptions while at home for the 
battle with paper, pencil, ruler, and} holidays. Last Christmas our ques- 
compass for weapons, with books of| tioning failed to reveal the fact that 
a many-headed demon, of circular|such a plan was worked. How else 
shape, parallel scales, perpendicular | does the committee expect to gain the 
spines and angular legs, this and that } required amount—$10,000. The Peet 
book of so and so, to say nothing of} Memorial fund now amounts to about 
the many pleasant times at school, the | $2,700 and it seems well nigh impos- 
nooks and corners dear to memory ;| sible to collect $6,300 or more in the 
the happy faces and kindnesses of| remaining eight months. So many 
our officers of yore. How many of|rumors have been current regarding 
us can truly say, ‘‘I am what my/the memorial in project that we are 
mother made me,’’ the well known/ unable to correctly state what will 


Alumni meet the coming summer. 
Another thing, bear in mind that 
on November, tgth, 1894, the one- 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Dr. H.-P. Peet, LL.) PhD. ; will 
come up. ‘This illustrious man, the 
founder of the New York Institution, 
needs no comment here. His fame 
is far reaching, his works are known 
the world over. _Why not make the 
occasion of his one-hundredth -birth- 
day and the seventy-fifth anniversary 


would seem appropriate to have the} were devils, (real) horsemen, peas- 


ants, Shylocks, clowns, dominoes, 
flower girls, Spaniards, etc., etc., in 
fact every nationality being represent- 
ed in the way of dress, not to mention 
the very pretty gowns worn by many 
not ez masque. The hall seemed too 
small to accommodate the crowd. It 
surpassed even the expectations of the 
club. The dancing space was severely 
taxed from the opening lanciers to the 
last waltz on Part II. of the program. 

Part I. was gone over with at 12:30 
and after supper the ball room was 
again sought and Part II. was in order, 
Waltz time was slower, owing to the 
fatigue of the musicians, the lagging 
steps of the dancers were keeping 
time. Whenthe band struck up ‘“T'wo 
Little Girls in Blue,’’ there was a wild 
scramble for partners and later when 
‘‘Thoughts of Home’’ was rendered, 
many were seen—‘‘Come, hubby, its 
morning, but not daylight. Let us 
take the last waltz.’’ Never have we 
seen a ball given by deaf-mutes retain 
a crowded floor until the last dying 
strains of ‘‘Home, Sweet Home. ”’ 
It was a veritable high tide and 
drowned all preceding balls in this 
way. Isought out my partner. She 
was not fatigued. She had no regrets. 
Enjoyment knew no bounds, yet she 
hinted of having a ball every week, 
every night, if possible. We arrive 
home and find mamma cooking break- 
fast and in half an hour we are at our 
‘ease,’’ little thinking our ‘‘sub”’ 
had enjoyed the hours as well. 

Too much praise cannot be given to 
the excellent management of such a 
large crowd of between 400 and 500. 

The SmL—ENT WoRKER made 


saying of the late Abraham Lincoln. | come about to cherish the memory of} appearance at the Ball on Feb. sth— 


Not a single one of us. We have not) the elder Peet. We sincerely hope it 
been reared among fine forests; we| will be a building located near the 
have known no pains or tribulations | institution, fitted up with all modern 
during our young boyhood days. Wel|conveniences as a club house, where 
have had the fortune to be the benefi-| all deaf-mutes will be welcome. The 
ciaries of a good education. Our| weekly gatherings in the Fifth Ave- 


cause its genial publisher, Mr. Geo. S. 
Porter, took the trouble to bring over 
some extra copies and many who had 
not seen the paper before were enabled 
to glance over its pages between 
dances. The comment on its neat 


school was a model of its kind; our| nue Hotel show the dire necessity of| appearance caused its publisher ‘to 


its | you claim for 


instructors were of the best; our|a club house or place of meeting of| blush now and then, and the New 
discipline was not of the severest, but | graduates. 


Jersey School should feel proud to 
possess the services of this estimable 
young man and printer. Weneed not — 
comment on his ability as a teacher of 
printing, his work speaks for that. 
George was in New York a few days 
previous to the Ball and looks first 


rate as regards physique. BZ 
INFANTE. 


YONKERS, N. Y., Feb. 16, ’94. 


FOREIGN SCHOOLS. 

The January British Deaf-Mutes’ 
Chronicle has an illustration of the 
new building of the Bristol Insti- 
tution. It is a fine one, having plenty 
of windows for light; an important 
consideration in such schools. 


There are three schools for the Deaf 
on the Cape of Good Hope—one at 
Cape Town and the two others at 
Worcester and King -William’s Town. 


In Milan, Italy, on Sundays and 
festival days there are special services 
for the deaf at St. Mark’s while the deaf 
and dumb have a service by signs in 
the church of Alendar. On _ festal 
days the deaf are allowed to assemble 
at the Institution for amusement and 


in this way an oversight is maintain- 
ed in connection with the deaf of the 
city and outlying districts. 


In New South Wales, the Blind and 
the Deaf are educated together. 


HE COMMITTED SUICIDE! 


The Cause and Its Lesson. 


Why did he commit suicide? Oh! for 
the same reusou that thousands of others ure 
on the verge of the same sin, or in imme- 
diate danger of ins mity. paralysis, idivey, 
or some otier equally unfortunate result of 
any nervous affect.oa. He knew he was 
afflicted with a nervous disorder, but . was 
careles:, apparently indifferent to the out- 
come; or he m+y have lessened his chances 
for recovery by treating with physicians 
who had little or no knowledge of such af- 
fections, or by deluging himself with worth- 
‘ess so-called remedies. His case was a sad 
oag, but no worse than that of any other 
nervous sufferer, who has nervous or sick 
headache, biliousness, dizziness, irritability, 
melancholy, failing memory, hot flashes, * 
fainting, sleeplessness, nervous dyspepsia, 
sexual debility, epilepsy, ete. The same or 
similar coasequen es are likely to result to 
any one who has any of these advance 
symptoms of an awful end. Do not hesitate 
in getting rid of them by intelligent treat- 
ment. Dr.-Franklin Miles, the celebrated 
specialist, has stu lied nervous diseases over 
2) years, and has discovered uhe only re- 
liable remedy for them. Thousands of vol- 
untary testimonials prove the virtues of Dr. 
‘liles’ Restorative Nervine. 

Alonzo Barker, of Clinton, N. Y, writes: “I 
was so afflicte i with extreme nervousness that 
I was on the verge of insanity. My hands trem- 
bled so that I could scarcely feed myself. I used 
twelve bottles of Dr. Miles' Restorative Nervine 
and was cured. Itis with pleasure I recommend 
this wonderful remedy for nervous tr wbles.”* 

“I had been a great sufferer from chronic 
headache until I began, about four months i 
to use Dr. Miles’ Restorative Nervine and Pills, 
since which time I have not had a headache. 


Several of m: are using Dr. Miles’ Rem- 
edies, and find them, as I did, to be more than 
them.”—Mrs. Mary Kister, Los 


€ ” 
Angeles, Cal. _ 

Ww = Capwell, editor Tribune, Plymcuth, Pa. 
writes: “My wife was cured of sick headache of 
many Stans by the use of Dr. Miles’ 
Load _ eh teh an spre ner rg it to 

or riends, and they all praise é i 
: Dr. Miles’ ghee rege atin ssid = 

ruggists on @ positive guarantee, or sen 2 
by the Dr. Miles Medical Co., , On 
receipt of price, Sl per bottle, six bottles for $5, 


exnress prep iid. 


danger ‘ous drugs. i" 
Semnte. Free book at druggists, or by mall, 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, © 


It is positively free from. 
ik 


THE SILENT WORKER. 


JERSEY CITY AND NEWARK. 


The lecture given under the aus- 
pices of the New Jersey Deaf-Mute 
Association, at its meeting room, 870 
Broad St., on Saturday, February 17th, 
proved to be a successful one for a 
beginning. 

Prof. W. G. Jones, of New York, 
delivered the lecture, taking for his 
subject ‘‘Cymbeline’’ by Shakes- 
peare. The lecture was delivered in 
the sign-language and read by a hear- 
ing gentleman, a Mr. Blandy. The 
lecture was very interesting and fasci- 
nating, and continued for two hours 
until ten o’clock when it concluded 
amid a big roar sent up for Prof. 
Jones, because he delivered the story 
in a most satisfactory way. The 
audience was big, about one hundred 
of the silent community, with several 
hearing people, were present. 

The Newark 7imes had an article 
saving something about the lecture 
and objects of the association. From 
reports, we are glad to heir that the 
association realized a good profit after 
paying all expenses. Some kind of 
entertainment is likely to follow this 
lecture. 

The rumor that has been circulated 
in several newspapers about the death 
of Mr. R. C. Stephenson, the noted 
base-ball player, has been investigat- 
ed and discovered to be a hoax. Late- 
ly we discovered he had offered to 
coach the Kendall B. B.C. His offer 
has not been accepted yet. 

John Black and Paul Kees were 
among the victims of the Grip this 
month, At present they are all right. 

Ata recent business meeting of the 
New Jersey Deaf-Mute Association, 
the following candidates were present- 
ed by a committee. For President, 
James Nash and J. Newcomb, Vice- 
President, C. Lawrenz and P. Kees, 
Secretary, Bert and Lenox ; Treasurer, 
C. McManus and E. Scheifler ; Sergt- 
at-Arms, Thos. Cosgrove and J. Lim- 
pert. Several of the candidates are 
opposed by members because they 
have not got enough experience to 
perform the duties of their office. So it 
is intended to propose new candidates 
wien the election of officers takes 
place. The election will occur on 
February 24th, and next month we 
ean give the names of those who 
received an office. 

It is reported that a movement is 
in progress to organize a club in Jer- 
sey City. 

Many Jersey mutes attended the 
Ball Masque of the Fanwood Quad 
Club recently. Among them we 
noticed Mr. Porter, of Trenton, and A. 
D. Salmon, of Ledgewood. The Ball 
was a big success. 

BERT. 
Jersey Crry, Feb. 19, ’94 


DEAF-MUTE ACTORS. 


The All Souls’ Working Peoples’ 
Club of Philadelphia, which is com- 
posed of deaf people, recently present- 
ed ‘‘ The Merchant of Venice ’’ with a 
company made up of their own mem- 
bers. The play was rendered in the 
sign-language. Later it was repeat- 
ed, with the same cast, before the pu- 
pils of the Manual Department of the 
Mount Airy School. The Svlent 
World, a pretty good authority, is 
quite enthusiastic over the acting, 
awarding the palm of highest merit to 
Mr. Lipsett, while declaring all did 
well. 

A play entitled ‘‘ Valerian and Ti- 
burtius ’’ was lately performed in the 
sign-language at St. Francis Xavier’s 
College, 16th St., New York, by a 


company selected from the Xavier 
Deaf-Mute Union. 

The New York World of February 
25th, speaks highly of the perform- 
ance, praising especially the acting of 
Messrs. J. F. Donnelly and J. F. 
O’Brien, both of whom, by the way, 
are old pupils of Principal Jenkins of 
this School. The play was written by 
Father Stedelman of the College, who 
is the spiritual director of the Union, 
and has made himself an expert in the 
sign-language, the better to instruct 
and entertain his deaf parishioners. 
The play deals with the persecutions 
of the early Christians under the Ro- 
man Emperors. It will be repeated 
soon before a larger audience. 


DO THE DEAF HEAR IN THEIR 
DREAMS? 


In a recent issue of THE SILENT 
WorKER I notice the above query and 
hereby reply that Ithink they do and 
do not. 

Scientists tell us that any impres- 
sion ever carried to our brain and re- 
membered is often reproduced again 
in that mysterious working of the grey 
matter in sleep which we call dreams, 
So those deaf who were born so or lost 
their hearing before any impression of 
sound could be instilled upon the me- 
mory, I think donotdream of music 
or voices but may dream of dull, heavy 
sounds that have sometime, in the 
course of their life, made an impres- 
sion upon their ears—that is all, but 
those who, like the writer of the above 
question and myself, lost our hear- | 
ing after we had been able to retain a 
favorable remembrance of various 
sounds, do, as I am aware in my own 
case. I never go into the land of Nod 
that I do not dream that I can hear 
again. At first it was rather startling 
to wake up and find it only ‘‘ the base- | 
less fabric ofa vision, ’’ but as the years | 
have gone by, time has softened that. 
When I do dream those dreams of | 
hearing I am always a little girl with | 
that sense perfect and never what I| 
have been since I lost it. The strains | 
of music and many voices singing 
from the church across the way from 
my old home comes back then and I 
can even hear the old deacon trying 
to pipe in with his cracked old voice 


; and wish he would not try to sing, for 


by so doing he spoiled the perfect 
melody. 

Then as the war broke out there 
comes back to me the sight and sounds 
of the volunteers marching. I hear 
again the roll of the drum, the shrill! 
notes of the fife and the ‘‘ boys, hip! 
hip!! hurrah!! for Abe Lincoln.’’ 
Beyond that and the well treasured 
memory of the voices nearest, dearest 
and best to me, my dreams do not go. 
I have never heard the ‘‘ Hello’’ of the 
telephone, the voice of the phonograph, 
the tingle of the electric bells or the 
noise of the trolley—not even the cry, 
prattle or talk of my own children, so 
never dream ofthem, which leads me to 
believe that those who have never heard 
sounds accordingly never dream of 
them, but having been a great travel- 
lerin my time, the ‘‘clinkety clink”’ 
of the railroad train sometimes visits 
me in my sleep and I suddenly awake 
expecting I am at my station— 


“And oft in the wintry twilights I doze on 
the fireside glow 

I seem to hear the music of the bells across 
the snow, 

As once I heard them so plainly in the 
sweet long ago.”’ 


Yours truly, 
PORTIA, 
TRENTON, N. J., Feb. 3, 1894. 
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ITEMS FROM EUROPE. 


Our European correspondent, R. L, | 
J., writes that she is enjoying her 
winter in Zurich very much. 

In her last she speaks of having 
heard Fraulein Geisinger, the great 
Berlin prima donna—a wonderful sing- | 
er anda very beautiful woman. Zu- 
rich is quite a musical city, with a re- 
gular opera season, frequent concerts 
by the best talent in Europe and or- 
gan recitals twice a week in the 
Cathedral, which has a really grand 
organ. 

It also draws visitors and residents | 
from all parts of Europe. Our corres- | 
pondent mentions that at a ball given 
by the Anglo-American Club on the 
eve of Lent, she danced with a Swede, 
a Frenchman, a German, a Greek, a 
Hungarian, a Swiss, an Italian and a 
Russian, besides English and Ameri- 
cans, 

Ata fancy party which she attended, 
one Englishman came dressed as ‘‘a 
British tourist, as seen by Swiss 
eyes.’’ He wore a green coat, a yel- 
low waistcoat, a pair of trousersin an 
enormous plaid figure, had a monocle 
in one eye and a big field-glass strap- 
ped to his back and was followed by 
a servant carrying a hat-box and a 
bath-tub. 

Much amusement was caused am- 
ong our correspondent’s Swiss friends 
by the request of a lady in America 
to have a Swiss cheese brought her 
asapresent. These cheeses are about 
as big as cart-wheels and they smell— 
well, it is said that the roof of a cheese 


| store-house has to be made extra 


strong or the smell would lift it off. 
The small lakes among the moun- 


}mad English !”’ 


tains have been frozen over all winter 
and afford fine skating. 

The Swiss are quiet, sober people 
and do not understand the boisterous 
ways of the English speaking peoples. 


|When they see the latter having a 
|good time in their way, they shake 


their heads and mutter: ‘‘ Those 
‘“‘ Those wild Amer- 
‘Look at them !’’ 


— 


THE CHESS PLAYERS. 


icans !"’ 


Prof. Lloyd, New Jersey, vs. Prof. 
Walker, Texas. 
FIRST GAME. 
Position at White’s 39th move. Black to 


move. 


WHITE, (N. J. eight pieces). 


BLACK, (Texas, seven pieces. ) 


Black makes a costly mistake by moving 
Rook toQB5. White’s pawn takes Rook. 


|The mistake was due to a misplacing of 


White’s pawns. 
In the second game by the same players 
New Jersey maintains the lead and has 


| strengthened its side by capturing a knight. 


patients, 


enjoys the method and the result. 


A single ‘TABULE taken after the 


spirits, will remove the whole diffi ul y 


price, Consumers will notice that the family 


be a convenience all around. 


are compounded in accordance with a 
medical for:jula known and admitted by 
all educated physicians to be the oldest, 
most standard, most widely used, most 
frequently prescribe2, and by far the 
most valuable of any that the profession has discovered: 
the ingredients are presented in a new form that is gaining favor all over the 
world and becoming the fashion with modern physicians and modern 


The Tabules are compact, easy to carry, tasteless and easy to swallow 
if taken according to directions, and the dose is always accurate. 
The Tabules act gently but prompily 
upon the liver, stomach and intestines ; cleanse the system effectuaily; dispel 
colds, headaches and fevers; cure habitual constipation, making enemas 
unnecessary ; are acceptable to the stomach and truly benefivial in effects. 


or, better still, at the moment w <n the first indication is noted of an 
approaching cold, headache, any ~ymptom of indigestion or depression of 


conscious of any other than a slightly warming effeci, and that the expected 
illness failed to materialize or disappeared. 


PRICE TWO DOLLARS. 


The Tabules are put up in one gross family packaves (144 Tabutzs) for 
package contains four boxes, retailing for 75 cents each, or two for $1.25. 
vials are carefully packed, and in each vial six Tobules are corked and protected in a manner 
that makes them convenient to carry in “he pocket or pu ‘emonna’: and ensures the retention of 
strength and quality for years, or until used. There isno fear of spilling or i 
thing with which they come in contact. Samyle vials may be purchased for 15 cents. ‘The 
Tabules may be ordered through the nearest drugeist. or wil) be sent by mail on receipt of 


most economical, It is also convenient for division amone neighbors and friends, A pur- 


chaser of a gross who sells thre. of the 75 cent boxes, has his own free and a 
and at points where the drugyists do not carry the goods in stock, a division iz this way may 


FOR SALE BY = 


RIPANS CHEMICAL COMPANY, 


1o SPRUCE STREET. 


In the Tabules 


Every one 


<vening meal, or just before retiring, 


in an hour, without the patient being 


, and each $2 


n each box six 
any 


kave (1 ress. t4g Tabules, $2) is by far the 
profit besides, 


NEW YORK. 


I2 


THE SILENT WORKER. 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


— OOO 


E. B. SKELLENGER, M.D., 
DRUGS AND MEDICINES, 


Prescriptions carefully com*ounded from the 
best material. 


Cor. Hamilton Ave. & Hudson St., 
TRENTON, N. J 


Go To 
CONVERY & WALKER, 


129 North Broad St., 


ang see the largest line of Furniture and 
Carpets in the city, 


STOLLS 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
SPORTING GOODS 


Outdoor Sports 
Cr Amusements. 


30 Last State Si 


& GAMES, 


JAMES H. TALLON,. 


DEALER IN 


Fancy and Staple Groceries, 
Butter and Eggs a Specialty, 
247 HAMILTON AVENUE. 


TRENTON 
HARDWARE «.: CO. 


(Successors to Dunn Hardware and Paint Co.) 


Hardware, House-Furnishing Goods, Cutlery, 
Heaters, Ranges, Stoves, Grates, 
Tiles, Wood and Slate Mantels, 

Tin Roofing, Gas Fixtures, 
Oil Cloths, &c., &e. 


13 E. State St. TRENTON, N. J. 


Do you KNow 


HOTTEL 


Sells the best $1.50 and $2.00 Derby in the 
city, also a full line of fine Hats, 
College Caps, &c. 

33 Fast State St. 


| 


THE LACE WEB SPRING. 
(Patented August 12, 1884.) 

This Bed Spring is the most complete ever offer- 
ed tothe public. Itis guaranteed to stand a pres- 
sureoft 2000 pounds. Forsimplicity, beauty, com- 
fort and durability, it has no equal. There is no 
wood, chains, hooks, or rivets used in its construc- 
tion. Manufactured exclusively by the 

TRENTON SPRING MATTRESS CO., 


TRENTON, N.J. 


Examined by skilful 


EYES ==" 


AT APPLEGATE’S 


STATE & WARREN STS., 
TRENTON, N.J. 


‘Satisfaction “Guaranteed. 


JOHN C. DEMMERT 


(Successor to Chas. Stakeman.) 


Watches, Diamonds, 
and Jewelry, 


Repairing ofall kinds promptly 
attended to. 


23 EAST STATE STREET, 


TRENTON, N. J. 


| ALEXANDER G. 
JAMES DESHLER, 


| NicHoLas M. 
; 


New Jersey State School for Deaf=-Mutes. 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


Georce T. Werts, Governor. 


Henry ©. Kersey, Secretary of State. 


Witiiam C. HepPeNHEIMER, Comptroller 


Jounxn P. Srockron, Attorney-General. 


Ronerr ApRaty, President of the Senate. 


Joun I. Hout, Speaker of the House of 
Assembly. 


CATTELL, Camden. 


J. Brnenam Woopwarp, . Bordentown. 


New Brunswick. 


Paterson. 


Newark. 


BUTLER, 
James 8. Hays, 
WiILriam W. 


VARICK, Jersey City. 


Wiiia4am R. Barkick.o, Jersey City. 


Officers of The Board. 


Governor Geo. T. Werts, President. 
JAMEs S. 
Appison B. PoLanp, Secretary. 


Wiiaam C. HepPENnEIMER, 
School for Deaf-Mutes. 


Hays, Vice-President. 


BE SURE 


and buy yourclothing atthe American 
Clothing & Tailoring Co., 3 East 


Treasurer) Wiaiam DALE, 
|) WatreR WHALEN, 


| 
State St., cor. Warren. Clothing to order | 


if desired; pants to measure, $3, $4, and 
$5. 
BOOTS & SHOES. 
Having moved from 115 North Broad 
518 South Clinton Ave., where we 


St, to 
shall | 


Coat and vest, $10. and up to order, | 


| 


keep a full line of all kinds of foot weet: 


Twenty-five years’ experience in heart of City | 
enables us to meet the wants of the public in) 
this line, and we respectfully solicit patronage. | 
We make to order and do all geo = ae | 
pairing. 


FOR 

ARTISTIC at reasonable 

PHOTOGRAPHS 
Coto 


KRAUCH’S 
306 East State St. 


ie 


Three doors East of Stockton St. ' 


OFFICERS AND TEACHERS. 
PRINCIPAL, 
WESTON JENKINS, A.M. 
STEWARD, 
THOMAS F. HEARNEN. 
MATRON, 


MRS. LAURENCIA F. 


MYERS. 
SUPERVISOR OF BOYS, 
MICHAEL P. CONDON. 
ASSISTANT SUPERVISOR, 
MISS ANNA ©, FITZPATRICK. 
SUPERVISOR OF GIRLS, 

MRS. LOLA M. SWARTZ. 
ATTENDING PHYSICIAN, 
WILLIAM 8. LALOR, M.D. 
NURSE, 

MRS. ELIZABETH V. SMITH. 


Teachers of Academic Department. 
Rownanp B. Liuoyp, A.B. 
Mrs. Mary P. Ervin, 

Miss Vireinia Il. Bunrine, 
Miss Fionence A. Brown. 
Mus. Rosa Keener, 

Miss Eviriu E. Brown, 
Miss Jean CHRISTMAS, 
Guo. H. QUACKENBos, M.D. 


Industrial Department. 
Murs. Frances H. Porter, 
GrorcGe 8. Porrer, 


Drawing 

Printing | 
Carpentering | 
Shoemaking | 


FRANK H. CRAFT, 


COAL . 


AND 


WOOD. | 


"326 Perry Street. 


| Lifleate 
}clerk of the county, 


When You Want | 


Tobacco, Pipes, | 


Good Cigars, 
in the | 


Snuff, or anything 
Smoker’s line, call at 


‘The Arnillo Cigar Store. 


‘an the Philadelphia and New York Daily 
Newspapers for sale. 


N. H. DARNELL, 


463 CHESTNUT 
TRENTON, N. J. 


AVENUE, 


TERMS OF ADMISSION. 
HE NEW JERSEY SCHOOL FOR 
Deaf-Mutes, established by act approved 
March 31st, 1882, offers its advantages on 
the foltowing conditions: The candidate 
must be a resident of the State, mot less 
than cight nor more than twenty-one years 
of age, deaf, and of sufficient physical health 
and intellectual capacity to profit by the 


instruction afforded. The person making 


| application for the admission of a child as 


a pupil is required to fill outa blank form, 
furnished for the purpose, giving necessary 
The 


application must be accompanied by a cer- 


information in regard to the case. 


from a county judge or county 
or the chosen free- 
holder or township clerk of the township, 


or the mayor of the city, where the appli- 


| cant resides, also by a certificate from two 


of These 


certificates are printed on the same sheei 


freeholders the — county, 


with the forms of application, and are 


accompanied by full directions for fill- 


ing them out. Blank forms of application 


and any desired information in regard to 
the school, may be obtained by writing to 
the following address: 


Weston Jenkins, A.M., 
Trenton, N. J. Principal 


Is 


SILENt WORKER 
the sehool 


(=> ‘Tne 


only 50 cents for vear, 


Scientific American 
— for | 


CAVEATS, 
TRADE MARKS, 
DESIGN PATENTS, 
Sestidieuatignaehens mimeo 
book write 
MUNN & CO., 361 Broap ‘ 
— bureau for securing pee in. ott. 


ent taken out by us is brought ner 
the lt by anotice riven free of onerge mn the 


/ Saentitic American 


on of an 9 ie the 
ie te Shion diy iusera ted. No inegiligent 
man ons Re emithout it, Weekiy. 008 
rd bang Address M 
S61 “Broadway, New a $0 


